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INTRODUCTORY 


Appointment and terms of Reference.— The Committee was ap¬ 
pointed by the Government of India, Ministry of Food & Agricul¬ 
ture, in its Resolution No. F.l-2/52—GS(P), dated the 8th February, 
1952 (reproduced as Appendix I) with the following terms of 
reference:— 

(i) to examine the categories of G.M.F. schemes for which 

funds have been sanctioned and the extent to which 
the utilisation of the funds has been in conformity with 
the intended purposes; 

(ii) to assess the relative efficiency of the different categories 

of schemes for increasing food production in the context 
of the available means and the prevalent agricultural 
practices, particularly with respect to the use of fertili¬ 
sers, compost and improved seeds, and taking into 
account the lag between the grant of money and the 
actual production of the crop; 

(iii) to enquire whether the follow-up arrangements for de¬ 

monstrating and teaching the cultivators have been 
properly organised in the areas in which G.M.F. funds 
have been spent; 

(iv) to examine whether the results achieved by the G.M.F. 

campaign since 1st April 1949 in terms of units of work, 
acreage benefited and increased food production over 
a specified base figure have been commensurate with 
the scale of expenditure involved; 

(v) to suggest measures for ensuring the optimum utilisation 
of the available production requisites by the cultivators 
and for checking up on the actual expenditure of money 
and the results achieved; and 

(vis) to examine and report on any other matter germane or 
incidental to the above. 

2. Plan of work and meetings.— We held our first meeting on the 
23rd of February to decide our programme and the lines on which 
the enquiry entrusted to us should be conducted. The first step was 
to obtain the views of all State governments and organised associa¬ 
tions and non-official gentlemen, including actual cultivators, on the 
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matters comprised in our enquiry. The references to State govern¬ 
ments were.divided into two parts:— 

Firstly, we prepared a memorandum outlining the main issues— 
what may be called the broad issues of policy—and sent them to Chief 
Ministers and Chief Commissioners for their views. Secondly, a 
detailed questionnaire ‘A’ (Appendix II) for obtaining information 
regarding programmes, procedures adopted, methods of execution 
and results was prepared and sent to State governments. 

To organised associations and non-official gentlemen a separate 
questionnaire ‘B’ (Appendix III) was circulated. The object of 
this was to obtain information in regard to specific difficulties ex¬ 
perienced by agriculturists and suggestions for remedying them. 
The State governments were requested to translate this questionnaire 
in the local languages and obtain for us views of representative 
cultivators. 

3. In response to our request, we have received 12 replies to our 
memorandum to Chief Ministers and Chief Commissioners, 25 replies 
from State governments on questionnaire ‘A’ and replies from 
nearly 350 non-official bodies and individuals including cultivators 
on questionnaire ‘B’. The information contained in these replies 
has been of the highest value to us. 

Individual members of the Committee also undertook studies 
of the working of the campaign in their own areas; the results of 
which they placed before the Committee. 

4. Replies to our memorandum and questionnaires as they were 
received were circulated to the members of the Committee which 
met for the second time on the 25th and 26th April. The Com¬ 
mittee at this meeting held detailed discussions in the light of the 
evidence received and arrived at tentative decisions on the important 
issues referred to it. 

5. Some of the members of the Committee had an opportunity 
of having discussions with the Development Commissioners of States 
on the 11th of May at Delhi, mainly, on problems relating to ad¬ 
ministration of G.M.F. measures. On the 6th June some members 
visited Etawah to see the rural development work done there. 

6. The third meeting of the Committee was held from the 25th 
to 2?th of June, at which the report was discussed and adopted. 

7. Scope of work. —Our terms of reference require that we should 
make an assessment of the results of the campaign “in terms of units 
of work, acreage benefited and increased food production over a 
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specified base figure” and also “the relative efficiency of the different 
categories of schemes”. At our earlier sittings, we devoted much 
thought to the best manner in which we could obtain the data 
needed for such an assessment. We found that the Food & Agri¬ 
culture Ministry had entrusted to the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, which is not concerned with the working of the G.M.F. 
campaign, the duty of verifying the results of the G.M.F. measures 
in a systematic manner and that this body had developed a sound 
technique for this purpose and conducted large number of crop 
cutting and other tests for assessment of results. In chapter II we 
explain the detailed procedure followed by the I.C.A.R. for obtain¬ 
ing as accurate an assessment as is possible of the efficiency of the 
G.M.F. measures. We were satisfied that this procedure was the 
best that could be devised in the circumstances and that the 
assessment arrived at, as the result of surveys, could be accepted 
for our purposes. We, therefore, decided against organising a machi¬ 
nery of our own for verification and assessment. We are influenced 
in this decision by the need for expediting our report. 

8. We have a general observation which we would like to make 
at this stage. Our terms of reference may be read as containing 
an assumption that the lines on which the G.M.F. measures are at 
present organised are, speaking generally, satisfactory and that our 
function is to suggest measures for strengthening and improving 
particular parts of the programme. We do not think that this narrow 
interpretation of our terms of reference is correct. After anxious 
thought we have come to the conclusion that the approach to rural 
problems should now be on a much wider basis and that the G.M.F. 
campaign should become part of a comprehensive plan for develop¬ 
ment of village life in all its aspects. This position of ours is elabo¬ 
rated in chapter VI of our report. 

9. Plan of report.—The report has been divided into six chap¬ 
ters. In the first chapter, we have described the origin of the food- 
problem. In the second and third chapters, an account of the pro¬ 
gress of the G.M.F. campaign during its various phases, its history, 
financing, organisation and results, is given. In chapter four, results 
of the different schemes are set out. The terms of reference are 
specifically dealt with in chapter five and chapter six gives our 
proposals regarding future policy. A summary of the recommenda¬ 
tions is given at the end of the report. 

10. Acknowledgements.—We desire to express our gratitude to 
the State governments and to the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
for the assistance they gave to us, and also to the public bodies and 
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individual gentlemen who sent us memoranda containing their views 
on the questions referred to us. 

We should also like to place on record our appreciation of the 
assistance given to us in our work by our Secretary, Shri S. T. Raja 
and the Joint Secretary, Shri M. P. Bhargava. Their knowledge 
of all aspects of the food problem and of the working of the 
measures included in the G.M.F. campaign has been of the utmost 
value to us in our enquiry; and their willing co-operation has 
enabled us to complete our work well within the time given to us. 
We would like to make special mention of the good work done by 
our Technical Adviser, Shri J. S. Sarma. The rest of the staff 
attached to us also worked to our satisfaction. 



CHAPTER I 

THE FOOD PROBLEM 

It is necessary at the outset to state briefly the facts relating to 
the food situation in India. 

2. Effects of separation of Burma. —There has always been a 
large supply of rice from Burma to India. After the separation of 
Burma on the 1st of April 1937, the imports of rice into India ranged 
from 1£ to 2 million tons. These imports, though small as compared 
to the overall production of the country, served the dual purpose of 
augmenting internal supplies and of regulating prices. Burma was 
suddenly cut off as a source of rice supply when Japan entered the 
war and there was no alternative source which could be tapped. 
While there were certain wheat surpluses in the United States of 
America, Canada and Australia, substantial supplies could not be 
obtained from these countries, firstly, because of these countries* 
additional responsibilities and other food commitments during the 
war and secondly, because shipping was difficult. The food problem 
therefore became acute during 1943 and the occurrence of the Bengal 
famine of that year focussed the attention of the country on the 
need for action on a national scale to deal with it. 

3. Effects of Partition. —Another factor which accentuated the 
situation was the partition of the country in 1947. The surplus areas 
of West Punjab and Sind which used to supply between them 
about 10 to 12 lakhs tons of foodgrains every year to the deficit areas 
now lying in the Indian Union went over to Pakistan. There were 
some exports, however, from the territories now in Indian Union 
to those now in Pakistan. The net effect, however, of the partition 
was that India lost a supply of about 7 to 8 lakh tons of food- 
grains. The effects of partition on food production can be judged 
from the following figures. While the Indian Union received 82 
per cent of the total population of undivided India, it got 75 per 
cent of the total cereal production, 65 per cent of the total wheat 
production and 68 per cent of the total rice production. Thirty 
one per cent of the total irrigated area went to the share of Pakistani 
and 69 per cent remained with the Indian Union. While in undi¬ 
vided India the proportion of irrigated lands to the total cropped 
area was 24 per cent, the corresponding figure in respct of the 
Indian Union is now 19 per cent and that for Pakistan is 44 per 
cent. 


5 
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4. Increase in population.—At the same time as the internal supply 
position was worsening, the population was rising at an alarming 
pace as will be seen from the following table:— 

Indian Union—Population 


(In millions.) 


.. 

.. 

.. 

Within a period of two decades the 
82 millions. The increase in annual 
account of this increasing population 


No. of 

Increase 

over 

Annual 

persons 

previous 

increase 

279-07 

census 


318 67 

39*60 

3-96 

361-10 

42*43 

4-24 

population 

went up by nearly 

demand 

for foodgrains on 


has been estimated at about 


4 5 lakh tons. 


5. Changes in food habits.—Another important factor which has 
to be taken into account in an assessment of the food situation is 
the increase in consumption of foodgrains by producers as a result 
of improvement in their economic position during recent years.* 
There has also been a change in recent years in the food habits of 
certain sections of the population including industrial workers. 
While previously they depended to a large extent on coarse grains, 
they are now taking to wheat and rice to an increasing extent. It 
is not possible to state to what extent the demand for cereals and 
particularly wheat and rice has increased as a result of increased 
consumption or changes in food habits. Though these changes are 
desirable in themselves, their effect has to be taken into account in 
any appraisal of the food situation. 

6. Trends in production.—The trends in all-India figures of 
acreage and production for cereals during the last few years may 
now be set out. The official estimates of acreage and production 
during these years as published by the Ministry of Food and Agri¬ 
culture are as under:— 


Year. 




Area 

Production 





(Million 

Acres) 

(Million 
Tons) 

1936-37 to 1938-39 (Average) 

1947- 48 . 

1948- 49 . 

1949- 50 . 

1950 - 51 . 




167-1 

I 72 > 
186-8 
195-5 
193-if 

46.2 

43-7 

43-3 

46-0 

4 i‘ 7 t 


* Please vide Final Report of the Famine Enquiry Commission (1945), p. 53. 
t Based on final estimates. 
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The official estimates given above for the period 1947-48 to 1950-51 
-are, however, not comparable with the prewar figures. This is due 
to the fact that there has been extension in the coverage of statistics 
and changes in methods of reporting. If allowance is made for 
these factors, it has been estimated that the increase in the acreage 
under cereals in 1949-50 over the prewar average 1936-37 to 1938-39 
is 5-5 million acres in respect of areas which were reporting crop 
estimates in 1936-37 to 1938-39 as shown below:— 

Indian Union—Reporting Areas 


Area under 
cereals 

(Million acres) 

1936-37 to 1938-39 (Average).i 45 - 9 

1949-50 (adjusted). 1514 

With regard to the figures of production, besides the two factors 
mentioned above, there has been a tendency in the States to esti¬ 
mate the production on a conservative basis. This has been con¬ 
firmed by crop cutting experiments, the extent of under-estimation 
is however not uniform over all the States, crops or a series of years. 
This question has been further complicated by adverse seasonal 
conditions in large areas of the country. For instance, Madras has 
had failure of the north-east monsoon for the last five years, while 
in Bihar extensive floods and drought conditions have adversely 
affected crop production during 1949-50 and 1950-51. In view of all 
these factors it is not possible to draw any comparison regarding 
the trends in yields during this short period. 

A note on the reliability of the agricultural statistics is given 
in Appendix IV. 

7. Because of its importance, the problem of declining yields was 
examined by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research over a 
period of forty years for a few States where reliable data were 
available. The main conclusions that emerge from the study are:— 

(i) the yield per acre in the case of commercial crops has 
increased, and 

(ii) in respect of foodgrains, there has not been any consistent 
increase or decrease in all cases. 

The results of the study are given in Appendix V. We accept 
the findings. It is obvious that agriculture in India has remained 
static and that nation-wide efforts are called for to bring about an 
increase in yields per acre. 
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8. Imports.— To augment internal supplies, Government has been 
importing food for the past several years. Imports for a series of 
years are given below:— 


Indian Union 


Year 


Imports 
(in million tons) 


1936-39 (Average). .2-09 

1948 .2-84 

1949 3-71 

1950 .2-12 

1951 .4' 73 


9. The food problem in India is, however, much more than one 
merely of dispensing with imports. Food consumption in the coun¬ 
try is very much below minimum standards of nutrition and this is 
true both of the rural and of the urban areas. The food problem 
is therefore a problem of bringing about such a large expansion of 
agricultural production as will assure to an increasing population 
progressively rising levels of nutrition. 








CHAPTER II 

PROGRESS OF G.M.F. CAMPAIGN (1943-44 to 1950-51) 

History 

The First phase. —When in the course of the war against Japan 
it became clear that India would be temporarily cut off from Burma 
and supplies of rice from there would not be available, the Govern¬ 
ment of India called a Conference of representatives of the 
Provinces and the Indian States. This Conference which met on the 
6th April, 1942 made recommendations for increasing food production 
within the country. These formed the basis of what has come to be 
known as the Grow More Food campaign. The main lines of action 
between 1943 and 1947 were (a) switch over from cash crops, mainly 
from short staple cotton, to food crops, (b) intensive cultivation of 
cultivated lands through irrigation, better seeds and manures and 
better farming practices, and (c) extensive cultivation by bringing 
under plough current fallows, culturable waste lands etc. The State 
governments were asked to prepare schemes of the nature mentioned 
above and loans and subsidies were sanctioned by the Government 
of India. There was, however, no target of food production during 
this phase. 

2. The Second phase. —In pursuance of a decision taken in 
September 1946 to continue the G.M.F. campaign for another five 
years, the movement was placed on a planned basis from 1947-48. 
The all-India target of additional production for this five year period 
was fixed at 4 million tons—3 million tons in respect of Provinces 
and 1 million tons for the Indian States. The target of 3 million 
tons for the Provinces was further distributed between them accord¬ 
ing to the facilities available for increasing food production. A 
similar break-up in respect of Indian States does not appear to have 
been worked out. 

3. Recommendations of the Food Grains Policy Committee.—In 

the meanwhile, in September 1947, the Government of India appoint¬ 
ed a Food Grains Policy Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Shri Purshotamdas Thakurdas. One of the terms of reference to 
this Committee was to suggest the measures which should be taken 
tc increase domestic production. The Committee made important 
recommendations which may be grouped under four heads: — 

{j) greater attention to minor irrigation works, development of 
local manurial resources and distribution of imprcved 
seeds; 
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(ii) plans for production of fertilisers; 

(iii) survey of ground water resources with a view to under¬ 

taking tubewell construction; and 

(iv) setting up of a Central organisation for undertaking re¬ 

clamation and development of large blocks of culturable 
waste land. 

The Committee suggested an organisational set up based on village 
panchayats and cooperative societies to help in the production drive. 
The Committee also suggested a target of 10 million tons of increased 
production, out of which 3 million tons were to be achieved by the 
reclamation of about 10 million acres of land. A minority report 
expressed doubts about the feasibility of such a large programme 
in view of the limitations of resources, and suggested the organisation 
of crop competitions for creating a spirit of healthy competition 
among cultivators. 

4. Self-sufficiency programme. —Towards the close of 1948 the 
Government of India, on a review of the food position, felt that the 
sense of urgency which was essential for the success of a programme 
of this magnitude had not been realised in the country and that a 
re-orientation of policy was necessary. Lord Boyd Orr was invited 
to review the working of the campaign and to make suggestions. He 
recommended that the whole campaign should be placed on an 
emergency footing and the bottlenecks of supply and movement of 
essential materials required for agriculture should be removed. He 
also suggested a coordinating agency at the Centre and in the States 
with wide powers to execute the programme. In the light of his 
suggestions, the Government of India appointed a Commissioner of 
Food Production and the States also appointed corresponding officers. 
Sub-committees of the Cabinet were set up in all States with the 
State Food Commissioners as Secretaries, for taking quick decisions 
and implementing policies without delay. The objective of the new 
policy was to attain self-sufficiency by March 1952. The deficit to 
be made up by the target date was set at 48 lakh tons over the 
production in the year 1947-48. 

5. Integrated production programme. —Shortly after the commence¬ 
ment of the programme of self-sufficiency in grains, acute shortage 
of cotton and jute was felt owing to devaluation and the difficulty 
of getting these raw materials from Pakistan. A policy of 
simultaneously increasing production of cotton and jute along with 
foodgrains was announced in June 1950. This programme also 
envisaged diversion of area from foodgrains to these crops to the 
extent of about 15 lakh acres during 1950-51 and another 22 lakh 
acres in 1951-52. 
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6. Subsequent additions were made to the scope of the plan. A 
programme for the reclamation of 3 million acres of land in seven 
years from 1949-50 was drawn up by the Central Tractor Organisation 
in the year 1949 and is being implemented as part of the G.M.F. 
campaign. Besides this, schemes relating to fisheries, subsidiary- 
foods, and crop competitions were added. For facilitating supplies 
essential for food production, a special supply and movement organi¬ 
sation was set up in the Ministry of Agriculture. To enable States 
to implement the different food production schemes, the cost of 
additional staff employed for the purpose is shared by the Central 
Government with the States. In 1949-50, the financial assistance for 
G.M.F. schemes was extended to all Part ‘B’ States also. 

Financing 

7. Basis for financial assistance.—Financial assistance from the- 
Government of India to the State governments for approved G.M.F. 
schemes is given in the form of loans and grants. Loans are given 
for permanent schemes of a remunerative nature like minor irriga¬ 
tion and land improvement works. Subsidies are given for small 
private minor irrigation and land improvement schemes which are 
not remunerative and for seeds, manures and staff. Loans are 
generally medium-term, repayable during a period of five to ten 
years. Short-term loans for one year for purchase of seeds and 
fertilisers are also given to State governments. This is a temporary 
‘ways and means’ advance which has to be repaid within the financial 
year. In respect of permanent schemes which are not remunerative, 
the Central Government normally gives loans for financing the 
economic portion of the expenditure, and grants for sharing the un¬ 
economic portion. The grant or subsidy is shared between the 
Central Government and the State Government. The Government 
of India’s share is normally 50 per cent in case of all Parts 
‘A’ and ‘B’ States except Assam and Orissa, 66 2/3 per cent in case 
of Assam and Orissa because of their backwardness, and 75 per cent 
in case of Coorg. In regard to other Part ‘C’ States, the whole 
subsidy is borne by the Central Government. 

8. Total expenditure on G.M.F.—The total expenditure sanctioned 
by the Central Government for the Grow More Food schemes from 
1943 onwards upto 1950-51 comes to Rs. 67 5 crores. This figure also 
includes a share of the food procurement bonus which was given to 
the State Governments to encourage them to procure larger quanti¬ 
ties of foodgrains. This bonus was paid at the rate of annas 8 per 
maund of foodgrains procured and an additional annas 8 per 
maund for the foodgrains procured and sent out of the State under 
the Basic Plan. A condition was made that States should spend at 
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least 75 per cent of the bonus on approved food production schemes. 
Half of this 75 per cent i.e. 37£ per cent was regarded, for purposes 
of calculation, as Central Government’s contribution to schemes in 
States. The table below gives the figures of grants and loans sanc¬ 
tioned by tbe Government of India to the States as well as the 
actual expenditure, reported to have been incurred: — 


Expenditure on G . M. F. 
(Rs. in crores) 




Sanctioned 

Actual 

1943-47 

Grants ....... 

Loans . ... 

8-68 

6-54 

4*04 

N. A. 



15-22 


3947-49 

Grants. 

Loans ....... 

7-00 

324 

5-29 

N.A. 



10*24 


1949-51 

Grants ....... 

Loans . . . - . . 

50 per cent of amount sanctioned from food 
bonus. . AjjMraf&jS 

604 

18- 80 

II-80 

36-64 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Total 

Grants. 

Loans. 

Sanctioned from food bonus 

21-72 

28-58 

II- 80 

<<< 


N. A.—Not available 

62-10 



The Statewise break-up of this expenditure is shown in Appendix VI. 

9. It will be seen from the above table that out of total expenditure 
of Rs. 62-1 crores loans amounted to Rs. 28'6 crores. The actual 
amounts of loans drawn and utilised by the State Governments are 
not available. As regards grants, the figures relating to actual ex¬ 
penditure are available up to the year 1948-49 and are of the order 
of Rs. 9 33 crores as against Rs. 15*68 crores sanctioned by the 
Government of India during the corresponding period. For the 
years 1949-50 and 1950-51, the figures of actual expenditure have not 
yet been received in the Ministry from all the States. The Com¬ 
mittee had specifically asked the States to supply this information 
"but the replies received to the Committee’s questionnaire are also 
incomplete. In the absence of the figures of actual expenditure, it 
is not possible for the Committee to estimate the extent to which the 
amounts sanctioned have been utilised. The Committee trusts that 
^arly steps will be taken to see that this information is obtained so 
that definite figures may be available of the loans and grants actually 
drawn and utilized. 
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10. Assistance to C.T.O. —The figures given above exclude the 
expenditure incurred on the Central Tractor Organisation which 


operates on “no profit and no loss 
organisation from its Inception is 

” basis. The expenditure 
given below:— 

(Rs. 

on this 

in crores) 



Total 

expenditure 

incurred 

Recoveries Balance 
from to be 

States recovered 

1946-47 • 


. 0-48 


0-48 

1947-48 . 

. 

. o-16 

0-13 

0-03 

1948-49 . 

. 

0-45 

0-05 

0-40 

1949-50 • 


2-36 

o-18 

2-18 

1950-51 . 


2-75 

0-40 

2’35 


Total 

. 6-20 

0-76 

5-44 


Note.—Figures are provisional and subject to revision. 

11. It will be seen that the total expenditure sanctioned for the 
G.M.F. campaign amounts to Rs. 67-54 crores as follows: 

(Rs. in crores) 

Assistance to States.62-10 

Assistance to C. T. O.. 5'44 

Total . 67-54 


Organisation 

12. Augmentation of staff.—Up to’ the year 1942-43, the activities 
of the Central Government in the sphere of agriculture were con¬ 
fined to coordination of research, training and education in the States 
and sponsoring research through the Central Institutes and Com¬ 
modity Committees. The Central Government assumed wider 
responsibilities from 1943 by offering assistance to approved schemes 
for increasing food production. In Part A States, the field staff of 
the Agriculture department has been enlarged considerably for 
executing the programme. Increasing emphasis on schemes of minor 
irrigation, introduction of mechanical cultivation and land reclama¬ 
tion activities, addition of fisheries schemes and provision of 
financial assistance on a larger scale to cultivators have led to 
increase in the personnel and activities of departments allied to 
agriculture as well. During this period some of the States have 
built up fairly well-developed Agricultural engineering departments 
and have also strengthened the irrigation staff. 

13. Co-ordination and integration. —By the year 1949-50, the need 
for coordination was felt as the programme had expanded and a 
sense of urgency was also imparted to it. The Government of India 
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had appointed a Food Production Commissioner at the Centre and 
corresponding officers—Directors of Food Production—were also ap¬ 
pointed in the States. To ensure coordination at the district level, 
the Collectors were made responsible for implementing the schemes. 
The Government of India also appointed Regional Commissioners 
for assisting the States in expediting the programme. These Com¬ 
missioners have now ceased to function, as the intervention of an 
intermediate agency between the Central and State Food Production 
Organisations was considered unnecessary. With the merger of 
G.M.F. campaign in the programme of integrated crop production, 
the planning and implementation at the Centre were entrusted to 
the Additional Secretary in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. 

14. Non-official committees.— The importance of associating the 
representatives of the people and the cultivators with the food pro¬ 
duction programme was impressed on State Governments in 1949. 
They were requested to set up non-official committees at village, 
taluq, district and State levels. Some States have set up ad hoc 
advisory committees variously known as Krushi Samitis, Food Pro¬ 
duction Committees, Irrigation Committees etc. Generally speaking, 
however, the reports do not indicate that systematic attempts have 
been made to rouse local initiative to any appreciable extent, 
through non-official committees. 

Assessment of Results 

15. Targets and achievements. —We have already referred to the 
targets of additional production fixed during the various phases of 
the campaign. While in the first phase of 1943-47 no specific targets 
of additional production were fixed, in 1947-48 a target of 4 million 
tons was fixed for the five years 1947-48 to 1951-52. Under the self- 
sufficiency programme this was revised to 48 lakh tons over the 
production in 1947-48. 

The achievements of the campaign furnished to the Committee by 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture based on reports from States 
are as under: — 


(in lakh tons) 


Period Target Achievement 


1943-47 ......... N.A. N.A. 

1947- 48. 9'°9 6-97 

1948- 49.8-86 7-95 

1949.50. 9'85 8 -II 

1950-51 . . . . . . . . . 17-00 11 00 


Total . 44-80 34-03 


N.A.—Not available. 
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The figures of targets of additional production and their achieve¬ 
ments for the years 1943-47 are not available as targets were not 
fixed in that period. 

State-wise break-up of these figures is given in Appendix VII. 
The detailed break-up of achievements during 1949-50 and 1950-51 
in terms of units of work, acreage and additional production is given 
in Appendix VIII. 

16. Before examining the achievements of the campaign, it is 
necessary to describe the procedure followed for the formulation of 
targets and the assessment of results. Programmes of increased pro¬ 
duction under the G.M.F. campaign fall under the following classes: 
(i) construction of minor irrigation works, wells, tanks, etc., (ii) 
providing manures and fertilisers, (iii) supplying improved seeds, and 
(iv) extending the area under cultivation through land reclamation 
operations. The State governments first prepare a detailed pro¬ 
gramme showing the schemes they propose to undertake and the 
units of work under each scheme. The units of work are the 
number of wells or tanks to be constructed or repaired, number of 
acres to be reclaimed, quantities of manures and fertilisers or seeds 
to be distributed. They also work out estimates of the additional 
production that is likely to accrue from every unit of work planned. 
This estimate known generally as “yardstick” is based on local ex¬ 
perience and experiments conducted on State farms. For example, 
in a particular State one well is expected on an average to irrigate 
five acres of land and to yield one ton of extra food-grains. Similar¬ 
ly, one ton of fertiliser applied to the soil is expected to give about 
14 to 2 tons of extra food-grains. The total units of work planned 
are multiplied by the yardstick for arriving at the target of additional 
production under the scheme. The sum total of the targets of 
additional production for the different schemes included in the pro¬ 
gramme gives the target for the State for the year. Similarly, the 
achievements under a scheme are reckoned at the end of the year 
on the basis of the number of units completed multiplied by the 
yardstick. 

17. The additional production planned or achieved in a year is 
related to or fixed with reference to a base year. While permanent 
works like irrigation channels, tanks, tubewells etc. once completed 
continue to give additional production for a number of years, the 
effects of supply schemes do not generally extend beyond the crop- 
season. In the case of the latter schemes therefore only the quanti¬ 
ties of seeds etc. distributed over and above those supplied during 
the previous year are to be taken into account while computing 
additional prcduction over the previous year. 
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18. The targets as well is achievements thus indicate what may 
be called the “production potential” and not the actual increase in 
production. The actual increase in production is subject to factors 
such as influence of seasonal conditions. Moreover, it is obvious that 
the method of assessment of achievement by the method indicated 
above is open to the following limitations: 

(a) The units of work actually done may not have been correct¬ 
ly reported, e.g. as against 1,000 wells reported to have 
been constructed only 800 might have been actually 
completed. 

(b) The actual response from the units of work may be different 

from the yardstick fixed. The increased production due 
to the provision of irrigation may be four maunds instead 
of five maunds under the yardsticks. 

(c) Some of the minor irrigation works and land improvement 

schemes although completed during a particular year 
begin to yield results only in succeeding crop years. 

(d) It cannot always be said that fertilisers etc. were applied 

only to food-grains. A portion may have been diverted 
to commercial crops. 

(e) In cases in which irrigation, seeds and fertilizers are appli¬ 

ed to the same field, the cumulative effect is liable to be 
exaggerated by the method adopted. 

19. Steps were taken in 1949-50 to introduce an independent 
system of verification of results. This problem has two aspects: (a) 
verification of the units of work, and (b) verification of the addi¬ 
tional production anticipated from a scheme viz., the ‘yardstick’. 
This work was entrusted by the Government of India to the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

20. Verification of additional production.—In 1949-50, the 
I.C.A.R. initiated surveys for the verification of additional 
production on a pilot scale in Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. 
Crop-cutting experiments are conducted on cultivators’ fields 
receiving the G.M.F. aid; the yields Obtained are compared with 
similar experiments carried out on fields not receiving the aid. The 
difference between the two yields gives an estimate of the additional 
production resulting from the aid. The product of this difference and 
the total acreage benefited gives an estimate of the total additional 
production achieved from that scheme. 

In addition to crop-cutting experiments, the area's in the selected 
village actually benefiting from schemes are verified on the spot. The 
scope of the experiments has been widened during 1950-51. The 
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Work done during these two years is given in the table below: — 


Number of States Number of experi- 

covered. ments conducted. 


Name of Scheme. 


1949-50 1950-51 1949-50 1950-51 


x. Improved seed .... 

2. Oilcakes & fertilisers . 

3. Minor irrigation (confined to 

Assam) ..... 

4. Reclamation by C. T. O. 


2 

3 . 

no* 

1,104 

2 

3 

171* 

1,265 


I 


171 


2 


242 


^Figure relates to one State only. 

21. During 1950-51, the verification covered about 35 per cent of 
the total effc/rt in respect of improved seed schemes, about 50 to 60 
per cent in respect of manures and fertilizers schemes and the land 
reclamation scheme of the C.T.O. in two States. These surveys were 
financed out of the Food Bonus funds available with the State 
governments the total expenditure incurred during 1949-50 and 1950- 
51 being Rs. 1 lakh. The services of existing departmental staffs in 
the States are utilized for the field work of these surveys. 

22. It will have been noticed that the verification referred to 
above related only to “yardsticks”. In regard to units of work a 
beginning was made in the year 1951-52 when a verification of the 
actual number of wells completed under the wells sinking programme, 
was undertaken. Under this survey 509 wells have so far been ins¬ 
pected in the six States of Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. . 

23. Results.—The surveys conducted so far have shown the follow¬ 
ing results: — 

(i) In respect of improved seeds scheme, the official yard 

sticks are on the cautious side, the overall under-estima¬ 
tion being of the order of 20 per cent. 

(ii) In respect of manures and fertilizers the official yard¬ 

sticks have been over-estimated. 

(iii) In regard to land reclamation, results have to be stated 

for ’two kinds of lands. For fallow lands ploughed by 
tractors, which cover 50 per cent of the total area the 
yardstick which was 10 maunds per acre was found to 
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be correct. For occupied lands already under some sort 
of cultivation which were tractorised, the yardstick was 
found to' be much too high—an average of 12 maunds 
an acre instead of 6 maunds which was the yardstick. 
The combined effect- of these two was an over-estimation 
of 55 per cent. 

fiv) The wells survey has indicated that of the total number 
of wells which were inspected about 78 per cent have 
been constructed and utilised for irrigation. 

24. Considering the results of both types of surveys carried out 
during 1949-50 and 1950-51 and the available evidence in respect of 
the wells survey in 1951-52, our calculations show that the aggregate 
additional outturn- reported by the States has been over-estimated 
by about 20 per cent of the additional yield. The figures o'f achieve¬ 
ments reported which are set out in para. 15, therefore, need correc¬ 
tion. The achievements from 1947-48 to 1950-51 which were placed 
at 34 lakh tons by the Ministry, would actually be about 27 lakh tons 
with the above correction factor applied. 

25. These do no*t take into account the fact that the areas reclaim¬ 
ed or benefited by minor irrigation can be brought under cultivation 
only in the succeeding crop years. As the effect in such cases is only 
postponed to the subsequent year and the interval between the 
completion of the project and the results- is variable, it is not possible 
to judge the precise effect of this factor. 

26. From what has been stated above it is clear that the “target” 
which is the “production potential” added by the schemes, is liable 
to be reduced by the following causes: — 

(i) Units of work may not be executed e.g., the wells dug and 
in use may be less than in the programme. 

(ii) Yardsticks may be over-estimated e.g., yield for each 

well may be less than that fixed. Application of fertili¬ 
ser may result in less additional production. 

(iii) Due to failure of seasons over wide areas, the full effects 

of the G.M.F. assistance will not be apparent. 

(iv) There is a certain time lag between the completion of 

permanent schemes like tanks, dams etc., and the full 
effect of the irrigation from them on the crop. Usually 
no allowance is made for this time lag while calculating 
the targets or assessing the results. The same remarks 
apply to schemes of land reclamation. 



CHAPTER HI 

G.M.F. CAMPAIGN—1951-52 AND 1952-53 

Changes in policy, 1951-52.—Towards the end of 1950-51 the work¬ 
ing of the G.M.F. campaign was subjected to a review in the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture. At the same time, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion was formulating its five year plan of food production, after a 
careful appraisement o*f the position in each State in consultation 
with State governments. Important changes were made in G.M.F. 
policy to rectify defects which were brought to light. These were: — 

(a) concentration of seeds and manures schemes in areas of 

assured rainfall and irrigation; 

(b) selection of compact areas considered suitable for increas¬ 

ing minor irrigation facilities and for undertaking land 
improvement works; 

(c) special programmes of tubewell construction on a fairly 

large scale sponsored and financed by the Central 
Government; 

(d) greater emphasis on productive schemes of a permanent 

nature; 

(e) adoption of the principle that the financing of schemes 

should be more through loans and that subsidies should 
be reduced steadily and ultimately eliminated; and 

(f) widening of the scope of the Grow More Food campaign to 

include schemes for improvement of livestock known as 
“Key Village Schemes” and fishery improvement 
schemes on a larger scale than hitherto. 

2. Targets for 1951-52.—1951-52 was the last year of the self-suffi¬ 
ciency programme and the first year of the five year plan prepared 
bv the Planning Commission. The target of additional production 
for this year was fixed at 14 lakh tons of foodgrains, this being the 
balance remaining to be made up during this year under the self- 
sufficiency programme. The detailed break up of this target in terms 
of units of work, acreage to be benefited and additional production 
anticipated as formulated by States is given in Appendix IX. It was, 
however, clear by this time that the objective of self-sufficiency as 
laid down in 1949 could not be achieved by the end of 1951-52. In 
the course of the year the Planning Commission had studied the food 
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problem, State by State, and in consultation with the Governments, 
prepared its five year plan embodying schemes of increased agricul¬ 
tural production with a target of five million tons of additional food- 
grains from G.M.F. schemes over the normal production of 1949-50. 
This was to be achieved during the five years commencing in 1951-52 
and ending with 1955-56. The Commission also came to the conclu¬ 
sion that during this period imports at the rote of 3 million tons a 
year would be necessary. 

3. Financial provision. —The budget provision made by the 
Government of India for financing the Grow More Food programme 
during 1951-52 was Rs. 14-5 crores excluding the expenditure on the 
Central Tractor Organisation. A further provision of Rs. 1-93 crores 
was made for short-term ‘ways and means’ loans to State govern¬ 
ments for supply schemes such as seeds and fertilisers. The State 
governments used this short-term lc/an for providing short-term 
credit either in cash or in kind to agriculturists for the purchase of 
seeds and manures and effected recoveries at harvest time either in 
money or in foodgrains. A further provision of Rs. 3 crores was 
made for the reclamation activities conducted in the States by the 
Central Tractor Organisation, all of which is recoverable within a 
specified period. As the food procurement bonus was discontinued 
from 1951-52 onwards, it was reported that only a balance of Rs. 98 
lakhs was available as a carry-over from the previous years, for 
utilization for G.M.F. purposes. 

4. Intensive cultivation areas.— The concentration of the Grow 
More Food programme in suitable areas was discussed with the 
States in connection with the programmes for 1951-52. The attitude 
of the States, generally speaking, was that over-insistence on this 
principle was likely to lead to discontent in the areas which had to 
be left out. The original proposal of the Government of India that 
the minimum size of an intensive block should be about 10,000 acres 
was therefore modified and blocks of 2,000 acres and above were 
accepted. The advantages of this policy of intensive blocks are 
these: administration of measures, including supply and services can 
be more efficient; the assessment of results can be made with greater 
precision; and additional production is more, likely to be reflected 
in increased procurement. 

5. Tubewells.— An important development during this year was 
the sponsoring of a special contract by the Government of India 
which was entered into by the end of 1950 for the construction of 
965 tubewells in the States of U P., Bihar and Punjab. 

Uttar Pradesh.. 440 

Bihar. .... 30° 

Punjab 22 5 


Total 


965 
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This programme is being financed by the Government of India by 
means of medium-term loans to the State governments. The total 
of these loans will be about Rs. 3-88 crores. The additional area 
irrigated by these tubewells is expected to be 4 lakh acres and the 
additional production about 60,000 tons of foodgrains. We are given 
to understand that, though the date fixed for the completion of the 
contract is 31st December, 1952, progress is slow and the work will 
take longer. The Government of Bombay have also given a contract 
for the construction of 400 tubewells in the North Gujerat districts 
of Ahmedabad, Mehsana and Banaskantha. The Government of 
India are advancing a medium-term loan of about Rs. 2 crores to the 
Bombay Government for financing this programme. Here also the 
contract provides for the completion of the programme by 31st 
March, 1953. We are however informed that drilling operations have 
not yet started and that drilling equipment is being obtained from 
outside. 

6. Key Village or Key Farm schemes.—The Key Village schemes 
aim at the development of livestock in selected areas around existing 
cattle breeding farms. Legislative measures such as Live-stock 
Improvement Act and the Control of Animal Contagious Diseases 
Act are made applicable to these areas and all useless bulls are cas¬ 
trated and numbers of healthy bulls are supplied from the key farm 
to meet the needs of the villages. The farm is also fully equipped 
for artificial insemination. The maintenance of calves produced 
under this scheme is subsidised by Government until they reach a 
certain age. In these ways, improvement of livestock in the selected 
area is brought about. During 1951-52, the Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture sanctioned schemes for setting up 92 Key Farm centres 
the total subsidy involved being Rs. 7-47 lakhs. Progress reports of 
these schemes are not yet available. 

7. Achievements in 1951-52.—The Committee has not been able to 
get either from the Government of India or the State Governments 
information regarding additional production during 1951-52. The 
reason given is that the crop season of 1951-52 would end in June, 
1952 and the figures of extra production both on the basis of units of 
work and crop cutting surveys will not be available till August or 
September, 1952. 

8. Programme for 1952-53.—The Grow More Food programmes of 
the State governments for 1952-53—the second year of the five year 
plan—were recently examined by the Ministry of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture and the Planning Commission. The examination of these pro¬ 
grammes has revealed the following points: — 

(a) The State governments are gradually realising the need 
for a policy of concentrating efforts in intensive areas. 
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Several of them have raised the minimum limit of inten¬ 
sive cultivation areas to about 10 thousand acres. 

(b) There is also increasing appreciation of the usefulness of 

minor irrigation programmes and States are implement¬ 
ing these schemes over larger areas with the aid of loans 
raised from the Central Government and supplemented 
by local contribution in money and labour. Out of the 
target of 13 lakh tons for 1952-53, about 8 4 lakh tons 
are expected to be produced from minor irrigation which 
shows the imDortance of such works in the G.M.F. 
programme. 

(c) The policy of reducing subsidies has been accepted and 

acted upon. The subsidy on well sinking has been reduc¬ 
ed from 50 per cent, to 25 per cent. 


A total provision of Hs. 15 erores has been made in the budget for 
the year 1952-53. • The Food production programmes for the year 
have been discussed with the State governments. The target of 
additional production on the basis of these programmes is expected to 
be of the order of 13 lakh tons. 

9. Targets and expenditure under five year plan.— The overall 
target of food oroduction fixed by the Planning Commission was an 
increase of 7-2 million tons. Out of this, as already stated. 5 million 
tons are expected to be achieved from the G.M.F. programme includ¬ 
ing minor irrigation and land reclamation and the balance of 2-2 
million tons from major irrigation projects. The break-up of the 5 
million tons to be produced under the various types of G.M.F 
schemes is as under: — 


Minor irrigation schemes .... 
Land improvement and reclamation schemes 
Manures and fertilisers schemes . . 

Seed distribution schemes .... 
Other schemes ...... 


Total . 


1*93 million tons, 
i’53 million tons. 
0*58 million tons. 
O'37 million tons. 
0*52 million tons. 

4-93 million tons. 
i.e. 5 mllion tons. 


As regards finances, there is no separate provision in the plar ftfr 
the Grow More Food programme in the States’ plans. The total 
provision for the Centre and Slates is Rs. 137 erores for agriculture 
which includes research, education, training etc. for the five year 
period. The net estimate of expenditure on schemes which are 
included in G.M.F. activities is Rs. 118 erores approximately for 
the Centre and the State governments. 
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10. Indo-U.S. Technical Assistance programme. —During the year, 
projects are being initiated under the Indo-U.S. Technical Co-opera¬ 
tion programme which have a bearing on food production and to 
which we should refer here. 

The most important of these is the community development pro¬ 
gramme. This envisages the setting up of 55 community projects. 
Each project will take up 300 villages for intensive work covering the 
entire field of rural life—irrigation, stepping up the standard of 
agricultural practices by supply off good seeds, fertilisers etc.; 
formation of multipurpose co-operative societies; cottage and small- 
scale industries; and health and education measures. The expendi¬ 
ture on each centre will be Rs. 65 lakhs in three years of which about 
Rs. 21-25 lakhs will be on irrigation and drainage, Rs. 11 lakhs on 
roads, Rs. 4 lakhs for drinking water supplies, Rs. 3 lakhs for land 
reclamation, Rs. 7 lakhs for education and about Rs. 3 lakhs for 
health units etc. This is the ‘model’ but variations will be made to 
suit individual areas. Out of the whole amount, Rs. 30 lakhs will 
be advanced in the shape of recoverable loans and the rest in the 
form of grants. Six of the 55 projects will be “composite blocks” 
which, in addition to the rural activities mentioned above will have 
‘mandi’ or small market centres developed. Another project which 
should be mentioned is one for ground-water irrigation. After care¬ 
ful surveys in U.P., Punjab, Bihar and Pepsu, proposals have been 
worked out for the construction of 2,000 tubewells, 750 Of which will 
be located in the community projects* areas. The expenditure on 
this is estimated at $ 13-7 millions and Rs. 4-4 crores. Assistance of 
high level experts with practical experience of tube-well construc¬ 
tion is being obtained, and it is hoped that the entire construction 
will be completed in three years. The development of marine 
fisheries is another part of this programme. This comprises im¬ 
provement in existing fishing crafts and methods, exploitation of new 
fishing crafts in off shore waters, testing of different types of crafts 
and gear, not at present used in Indian waters, training of personnel 
in marine fishing methods and improvement in methods of preserva¬ 
tion and transportation of fish. These projects will be in West 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Orissa and Saurashtra. The total cost 
incurred on them is expected to be $ 2’4 millions and Rs. 68'95 lakhs. 
There is also a programme for import of 108,000 tons of fertilisers 
at a cost of $ 10-6 millions and Rs. 44 lakhs. Similarly, there is a 
programme for import of steel for agricultural purposes costing $ 8-3 
millions and Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Besides these, the Ford Foundation is establishing 15 develop¬ 
ment projects, each containing 100 villages in which the same kind 
of intensive work will be carried out as in the community project* 
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though the expenditure contemplated on programmes of work in the 
villages will not be of the same order. We should also mention the 
establishment of five training centres under the Ford Foundation for 
the training of extension workers (graduates) and of 25 centres 
financed jointly by the Ford Foundation, the Indo-U.S.T.C. Adminis¬ 
tration, the Central Government and the States for the training of 
village level workers. About 3500 persons will be trained every 
year at these centres. 



CHAPTER IV 


RESULTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 

In this chapter the results of the different schemes comprised 
in the G.M.F. programme are examined. 

2. The main types of schemes included in the G.M.F. programme, 
as already stated, are (a) minor irrigation, (b) land improvement 
including reclamation, (c) supply and distribution of seeds, manures 
and fertilisers, and (d) miscellaneous schemes such as plant pro¬ 
tection, crop competition, etc. 

I—Minor Irrigation 

3. Categories of schemes.—The minor irrigation programme in¬ 
cludes works which can be completed within a short period—one 
to three years—and which do not require large expenditure. No 
rigid monetary ceilings have however been fixed for differentiating 
between major and minor irrigation works. Minor irrigation pro¬ 
jects are of two types: private and public. “Private” schemes are 
those which benefit individuals or a group and are owned by them. 
These include wells, tanks, water lifting appliances, etc. “Public” 
schemes are executed by the State governments ftfr the benefit of 
a village or a group of villages. These consist of channels, embank¬ 
ments, tubewells, public tanks, etc. Minor irrigation schemes have 
been taken up by almost all the governments. The particular types 
of schemes taken up, however, vary according to the local circums¬ 
tances. For example, tank irrigation is found suitable and popular 
in certain parts of Madras while in other areas well irrigation offers 
greater scope. Similarly, tubewell irrigation is found in western 
U.P., Bihar and Punjab. 

4. Assistance for private works. —The nature of financial assist¬ 
ance provided to individuals or groups for minor irrigation works 
differs from State to State. In Punjab and Bombay, for instance, 
loans are granted to the cultivators for sinking wells. In Bihar, 
on the other hand out of Rs. 1,000 a well advanced as a loan, 50 
per cent is treated as subsidy on completion of the well. In Madras, 
50 per cent of the cost not exceeding Rs. 500 or Rs. 750 is granted 
to the cultivator as a subsidy on condition that he completes cons¬ 
truction during the stipulated period, failing which the amount is 
treated as a loan and recovered in full. 
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Among ottvr private irrigation works, there has been recently a 
considerable increase in the demand for small pumping sets. Bigger 
pumping sets are being installed on rivers and streams either by the 
co-operatives or by the State itself. 

Besides financial assistance, essential materials like cement, slack 
coal, etc. are made available to ensure the success of the pro¬ 
gramme. 

5. Public schemes. —With regard to public schemes, they are 
undertaken by the Government either through the Public works 
department or through the special Engineering department set up 
in connection with the food production drive. Generally, schemes 
costing more than Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 20,000 are executed by the staff 
of the Public works department and those falling below this limit 
are executed under the supervision of the Revenue or Agricultural 
department. 

6. Tube-wells. —Among the public schemes of minor irrigation 
tubewell deserves special attention. The construction of tubewells 
is possible only in areas where underground water resources can 
be found e.g. Indo-Gangetic plain covering the States of western 
U.P., parts of Punjab and PEPSU, where adequate data exist re¬ 
garding the availability of underground water. Over a thousand 
tubewells have been constructed in these areas in the years 1949-50 
and 1950-51. Besides these, we have already referred in chapter III 
to special contracts for the construction of 965 tubewells in U.P., 
Bihar and Punjab and of 400 tubewells in the North Gujarat dis¬ 
tricts of Bombay State which according to the contracts are to be 
completed by March 1953. Mention has also been made of the spe¬ 
cial project for the construction of 2,000 tubewells under the Indo- 
U.S. Technical Co-operation Programme. While we welcome the 
importance being given to irrigation by tubewells, we wish to point 
out two important features which deserve close scrutiny in this 
connection. First of all, the recurring cost of tubewell irrigation is 
naturally higher than that of flow irrigation, the actual cost depend¬ 
ing upon the availability of cheap power. But before undertaking 
the tubewell construction programme on a large scale, its economics 
both regarding capital as well as recurring costs should be worked 
out in relation to the additional production expected therefrom. 
Secondly, because of the dearth of technical skill available in the 
country, steps should be taken to train large numbers of technicians 
in drilling and development of tubewells. 

7. Achievements. —The number of minor irrigation works report¬ 
ed under the G.M.F. programme in the different States during 
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1949-50 and 1950-51 are given below: 


Name of Scheme. 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Total. 

Construction and repair of wells 

69,300 

117,000 

186,300 

Construction and repair of tanks 

2*200 

5,300 

7,500 

Construction and improvement of dams and 
channels ....... 

11,200 

2,700 

13,900 

Installation of Persian wheels, rahats, etc. 

13,100 

18,400 

31,500 

Pumping installations on rivers and channels 

4,000 

3,000 

7,000 

Construction of tubewells ..... 

290 

770 

1,060 

Other minor irrigation works .... 

3,000 

13,100 

16,100 


8. Verification of wells. —A survey of well construction in the six 
States of Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Punjab and 
Uttar Pradesh has been carried out recently by the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research. This is the first survey of units of work 
organised by that body. The work commenced in February, 1952 
and we have been furnished with a tentative report containing the 
results. The survey is continuing and we have been informed that 
the conclusions in the report furnished to us should be regarded as 
provisional. Subject to this qualification, the results of the survey 
may be briefly stated. In any such assessment, two questions have 
to be considered: 

First—how many of the wells for which loans and/or subsidies 
have been given, have been completed according to 
authoritative lists maintained in the concerned offices? 


Second—what proportion of the wells are serviceable and 
being utilised for irrigation? 

On the first question, the assessment is incomplete. The field staff 
noticed discrepancies between the number of wells reported by State 
governments as completed and those shown as such in the lists 
available in tehsil or taluk registers. The reasons for this are being 
investigated. A definite answer to the first question cannot be 
furnished until this has been completed. On the second question, 
the survey shows the following results, based on actual inspection 
of 509 wells selected on a random sample survey basis:— 


(a) Constructed and utilised for irrigation 

(b) Constructed but not being utilised for irrigation ... 

(c) Not completed—incomplete 


(d) Not traceable 


78% 

12 % 

6 % 

2 % 

2 % 


only pits 
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These percentages are almost the same as those reported by the 
Grow More Food Policy Committee set up by the Government of 
Bombay for that State. The following table gives figures for in¬ 
dividual States:— 


State. 

No. of 
wells ins¬ 
pected. 

No of wells found unutilized 
for irrigation. 

No. of 
wells 
funct¬ 
ioning 

Col. 6 
expressed 
as a per¬ 
centage 
of col. 2. 

Wells 

incom¬ 

plete. 

Wells 

completed 

1 but not 
function- 
j mg. 

Total 
of Cols. 
3 & 4. 

1 

2 

3 

i 4 

.1 

5 

6 

7 

Bihar 

40 


7 

7 

33 

82-5 

Bombay . 

149 

25 

12 

37 

112 

75-2 

Madhya Pradesh 

80 

is 

14 

32 

48 

60 0 

Madras 

90 

4 

5 

9 

81 

90*0 

Punjab 

30 


1 

1 

29 

96-7 

Uttar Pradesh 

120 

13 

15 

28 

92 

76-7 

Pooled 

509 

60 

i 54 

114 

395 

77-6 


This table gives the results of 509 wells out of the total programme 
of 1,200 marked out for inspection. When the inspection is complet¬ 
ed, the final figures may show variations from the figures in the 
above table. 

We recommend that the I.C.A.R.’s final report on the survey 
should be published as soon as it is received. 

9. Maintenance of minor irrigation. —In undertaking minor irriga¬ 
tion programmes there are two aspects. which have not always been 
borne in mind. The first is the problem of maintaining existing 
irrigation resources. The second is the planning of the programme 
on the basis of the potentiality for irrigation in the different areas 
with a view to utilising the available resources to the maximum 
extent. As regards the maintenance of irrigation works, no periodi¬ 
cal surveys are undertaken by States to determine the number of 
such irrigation works going out of use. The following figures made 
available to us by some States show that only 70 per cent, of the 


total number of wells were actually in use: — 

Bombay : Wells in good condition .... 244,000 

Wells wholly or partly in disrepair . . 174,000 

Total . 418,000 

Uttar Pradesh : Total number of wells in use .... 923,000 

Not in use .... 330,000 

Total . 1,253.000 


The percentage of wells out of use is thus as high as 30 in these 
States. The condition of minor irrigation works in other States is 
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probably similar. A survey undertaken in West Bengal has shown 
that about 39,000 tanks are in a derelict condition. In Hyderabad, 
the number of breached tanks requiring repairs is reported to be 
2836. We do not have precise information about other States and 
other categories of schemes. 

10. Thus while new wells or tanks, etc. are being constructed as 
a part of the G.M.F. campaign, a number of existing works are going 
out of use every year. It may be that a proportion of them are not 
worth repairing but where this is not the case the maintenance of 
existing wells and tanks in a good condition is more important than 
construction of new works as under the former, irrigation can be 
secured at a lower cost. 

11. Some States like 'Mysore, Madras, West Bengal, Travancore 
and Cochin have laws in force under which the responsibility for 
maintenance of works is fixed on the beneficiaries who are under an 
obligation to contribute labour for the purpose. These laws, how¬ 
ever, are not being strictly enforced. Where such laws exist, steps 
to enforce them should be devised and other State governments 
should review the position and create a suitable machinery for ensur¬ 
ing proper maintenance of works. In this connection the possibility 
of levying a special maintenance cess should be examined. We 
understand that some States have decided in favour of such a levy. 

12. Survey of minor irrigation potentialities.— While much atten¬ 
tion is devoted to schemes of minor irrigation, the replies to our 
questionnaire show that systematic surveys of the areas suitable for 
such works have not been undertaken in any State. A state-wide 
survey of the possibility of such facilities is obviously necessary as 
this will provide the basis for relative priorities on the basis of 
productivity. We therefore recommend that surveys should be 
undertaken in all States of areas suitable for minor irrigation tanks, 
wells, etc., and detailed programmes framed in order of priority. 
This recommendation also applies td tubewells. 

II.— Land Improvement Schemes 

13. Categories of Schemes.— Land improvement schemes are 
mainly of the following types: (a) reclamation of waste lands includ¬ 
ing kans and jungle lands, (b) mechanical cultivation, (c) drainage 
of marshy and water-logged areas, (d) development of Khar and Usar 
lands, and (e) contour bunding for soil conservation and preserva¬ 
tion of moisture. 

14. Central Tractor Organisation.— The Central Tractor Organisa¬ 
tion of the Government of India was started in 1946 and a number 
of large tractors obtained from the American disposals were placed 
at its disposal. Units were formed with 15 tractors each with one 
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mobile workshop and were employed mainly for reclamation of kans 
infested lands. In 1948, the Government of India entered into an 
agreement with the International Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment for a loan of 10 million dollars (Rs. 4 76 crores) and 240 
new tractors with equipment were purchased at a cost of 4 million 
dollars (Rs. 1*9 crores). A further amount of 2-5 million dollars 
(Rs. I - 19 crores) was spent on the purchase of spare parts, lorries, 
etc. The entire project is expected to cost about 8 5 million dollars 
(Rs. 4-05 crores) including a provision of 2 million dollars (Rs. 0'95 
crores) for the purchase of heavy disc ploughs in case experimental 
ploughing now in progress with these ploughs warrants their 
purchase. 

15. In 1949, the target for land reclamation for the seven years 
ending with 1955-56 was fixed at 3 million acres with 375 new tractors 
then proposed to be purchased out of the loan from the International 
Bank. But as the number of tractors purchased has been reduced to 
240, the target for the seven year period has been reduced to 2 million 
acres. 

16. The total area reclaimed from 1947-48 upto 1950-51 in the 
different States is given below: 

(In thousand acres.) 


Season. 

Uttar 

Pradesh. 

Madhya 

Pradesh. 

Madyha 

Bharat. 

Bhopal 

Punjab 

Total. 

1947-48 

25 

L \ 

8 


... 


33 

1948-49 

21 

39 

5 

... 

7 

72 

1949-50 

13 

30 

12 

17 

7 

79 

1950-51 

41 

99 

39 

103 

... 

282 

Total 

IOO 

176 

56 

120 

14 

466 









The whole of 4-66 lakh acres reclaimed by the C.T.O., however, does 
not represent addition to the existing cultivated area as 2'34 lakh 
acres or nearly 50 per cent of kans infested land reclaimed were 
already under some sort of cultivation. 

17* The Central Tractor Organisation is expected to be run on a 
“no profit and no loss” basis. Before devaluation it used to charge 
Rs. 40 per acre for kans lands. Thereafter, the charge was increased 
to Rs. 52 per acre. The ccfet of reclamation is recovered from the 
State governments in instalments normally of 5 years, and the 
State governments in turn realise these amounts from the benefi¬ 
ciaries. The total expenditure incurred on C.T.O. from 1947-48 to 
1950-51 was Rs. 5-4 crores. 
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18. Follow-up cultivation. —The Central Tractor Organisation is 
responsible only for the reclamation and the arrangements for the 
follow-up cultivation are made by the State government or by the 
beneficiaries. It may however be mentioned that much of the area 
reclaimed is owned by the individual cultivators who are settled in 
the neighbourhood. To ensure follow-up cultivation some of the 
State governments assist the beneficiaries by way of taccavi loans, 
etc. The additional production from the lands reclaimed upto 1950-51 
was reported to be about 1-4 lakh tons. Corrected on the basis of 
crop cutting experiments of the I.C.A.R., the achievements reported 
by the C.T.O. will be reduced to 0'6 lakh tons. Adequate steps should 
be taken to ensure that follow-up cultivation is .undertaken on lands 
reclaimed by the C.T.O. 

19. State Tractor Organisations.— Many of the State Govern¬ 
ments have also set up State Tractor Organisations for undertaking 
cultivation of land with the assistance of tractors and for breaking 
up or reclaiming areas which are out of cultivation. The number of 
tractors owned by some df the States is given below: — 


Name of State 

Assam 
Bombay . 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Orissa 
Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Hyderabad 
Madhya Bharat . 
Saurashtra 


These tractors are used by the States for ploughing the lands of 
the cultivators at rates which vary from State to State and according 
to the operations. Though the schemes are to be worked on a self¬ 
financing basis it appears that many of the States have not yet been 
able td achieve this objective. 

20. Complete reports regarding the work done by the State 
Tractor Organisations are not available. According to the material 
made available to us it is found that the areas ploughed by the State 
Tractor Organisations were as follows: — 

Year. Acreage ploughed 

(acres) 

1949- 50. 560,999* 

1950- 51. 525»942 


* Besides these 2,60,000 acres have been reclaimed by private individuals, without 
Government tractors, in U. P. 


Number 

of 

tractors. 


40 

265 

too 

283 

32 

187 

492 

66 

3 ° 

27 

37 
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21. Besides these units which are owned and operated by the 
States, there are schemes for granting loans to cultivators for pur¬ 
chase of tractors and other accessories. These schemes are becoming 
popular in the thinly populated areas of Madhya Bharat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh etc. In addition there is an increasing 
tendency among the well-to-do cultivators to introduce tractor 
cultivation on their own farms. The import of tractors in the 
country during the last few years is increasing: — 


Year 


1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 


No. of 
tractors. 

3.318 

4 , 93 ° 

7,148 


22. If maximum benefit has to be derived from the tractors either 
by the State or the individuals it is necessary that repairs, spare 
parts and servicing facilities should be available close at hand. It 
is also necessary that the economics of the mechanised cultivation 
should be worked out under various conditions and the results made 
available to the farmers for their guidance. Before undertaking land 
reclamation programmes on a large scale systematic surveys should 
be undertaken of areas suitable for the purpose as without such 
survey land reclamation may create problems of soil erosion. 

23. Other schemes of land improvement. —Other schemes of 
land improvement consist of drainage of marshy lands, flushing 
saline lands and contour bunding for soil and moisture conservation. 
Marshy lands occur mostly in Assam, Orissa, West Bengal, Bihar and 
to a certain extent in the coastal areas of Madras. These lands are 
improved by digging channels for draining the surplus water. 

Reclamation of Khar and Usar lands provides an example of 
schemes for reducing salinity. The Bombay Government have 
passed a law for reclamation of khar and khajan lands through a 
Statutory Board. Usar reclamation schemes aim at reducing the 
alkaline contents in the soil with the help of rain water. These 
schemes are mostly found in Gangetic plains of Uttar Pradesh. 

24. Contour bunding" schemes have special importance in the 
country as about 81 per cent of the cultivated area is unirrigated. 
Valuable work is being done on such schemes in Sholapur and 
Bijapur districts of Bombay State. The earthen embankments 
constructed according to the contour lines in these areas achieve the 
dual purpose of preventing the washing away of the top layer of soil 
and df conserving the moisture. 
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The progress of the various land improvement schemes is 
summarised below: — 


(Area benefited.) 


(in thousand acres.) 

Scheme. 

1949.50 1950-51 Total 

Contour bunding ...... 74 108 182 

Other land improvement works .... 289 299 588 


The additional production from land improvement and mechanical 
cultivation undertaken by the States is calculated on the basis of 
the yardsticks and has not so far been verified by crop cutting 
surveys. 

25. This review of the permanent works programme executed 
under the G.M.F. campaign will .show that during the years 1949-50 
and 1950-51 production potential of the order of 16 7 lakh tons has 
been claimed to have been created by the schemes as shown below:—- 

(In thousand tons.) 


Scheme. 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Total. 

Minor Irrigation 

Construction and repair of wells 

59 

70 

129 

Construction and repair of tanks 

10 

57 

67 

Water lifting appliances. 

68 

95 

163 

Tube-wells . . . • • 

5 

3 i 

36 

Other minor irrigation projects, such as dams, 

channels etc. ...... 

275 

447 

722 

Total minor irrigation 

4 X 7 

700 

1,117 

Land Improvement. 

Land reclamation by C. T. O. 

26 

79 

105 

Reclamation and mechanical cultivation by State 

tractors ....... 

170 

I46 

310 

Other land improvement measures 

65 

66 

131 

Total land improvement schemes 

261 

291 

552 

Total permanent works 

678 

991 

1.669 
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After making the corrections on the basis of results available 
from the assessment surveys in respect of wells and the land6 re¬ 
claimed by C.T.O., the total additional production from permanent 
schemes works out to 11-63 lakh tons. There is no doubt that to 
this extent, “production potential” has been created. 

III.— Supply Schemes. 

26. Categories of schemes. —The supply of manures and fertilisers, 
seeds, implements, etc., forms an essential feature of the campaign. 
The programme has four aspects: 

(i) increasing the availability, 

(ii) arranging for distribution, 

(iii) providing short-term loans, and 

(iv) granting subsidies for popularising the use Of new strains 

of seed or new fertilizers. 

27. Improved Seeds. —In seed schemes, two questions have to be 
solved: (a) multiplication and (b) distribution. For seed multiplica¬ 
tion, nucleus seeds raised on experimental farms are supplied to 
selected cultivators—“registered growers”—who agree to multiply 
the seeds according to the instructions given by the department. The 
seeds thus raised are surrendered by the growers to the department 
which pays a premium for the extra labour involved in maintaining 
the purity of seeds. Complaints that the seeds supplied do not reach 
the required standard of purity are made often. We find, from the 
evidence before us, that the existing arrangements for seed multi¬ 
plication in many States are unsatisfactory. The following steps are 
recommended for improving conditions in this respect: — 

(a) Farms for producing nucleus seeds should be established; 

in many cases they do not exist in adequate numbers. 

(b) Arrangements should be made for multiplying seeds 

locally. The system of registered grdwers is sound; but 
care should be taken in selecting them and ensuring 
that they are assisted by the department with technical 
advice. 

(c) Adequate premia should be paid on pure seeds. 

(d) Provision should be made for the multiplication of pure 

seed in “protected areas”. 

28. With regard to distribution in some States e.g. Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh, all seed is distributed through co-operative societies, 
while in others the work is undertaken both through government 
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depots and co-operative societies. In any arrangement for distribu¬ 
tion it is important that the seeds should be made available in time. 
Complaints that seeds are distributed late are common and there is 
justification for them. 

The quantities of seeds distributed during 1949-50 and 1950-51 are 
as under: — 


(In thousand tons.) 
1949-50 1950-51 


Paddy seed ......... 24 25 

Wheat seed ......... 4 5 

Seeds other than paddy & wheat ..... 5 6 


Total . 55 © 59 * 


@ Includes 22,000 tons for which seedwise details are not available. 

* Includes 23,000 tons for which seedwise details are not available. 

29. The estimates of additional production from these schemes 
have been verified by the 1200 crop cutting experiments conducted 
through the I.C.A.R. in these two years. The survey shows that the 
official yardstick of additional production was an under-estimate to 
the extent of about 20 per cent. 

30. It may be pointed out here that while some of the State 
governments take credit for additional production on the basis of 
actual quantities distributed by them, others frame estimates of 
probable increases due to spread of improved seeds through the 
cultivators, independently of the State assistance; these estimates are 
known as ‘natural spread’. The information regarding the area 
under improved varieties furnished to the Committee is given in 
Appendix X. In most of the States, in spite of the work done so far, 
progress in producing and distributing improved varieties of food- 
grains has not been satisfactory. 

31. As seed schemes, properly administered, are undoubtedly, 
among the most useful measures for securing increased production 
we , recommend that a permanent machinery—an expert Standing 
Committee under the I.C.A.R. should be set up whose function will 
be: — 

(i) to review, every year, the steps taken in every State for 

evolving pure strains for the main food crops, multi¬ 
plying seeds and distributing them; and 

(ii) to make recommendations from time to time, which will 

ensure that as large areas as possible in the States are 
brought under improved seeds. 

The reports of the Standing Committee should be made to the Food 
and Agriculture Ministry as well as to the States. The States 
should be requested to set up local Committees to work with the 
Central Committee we have suggested. 
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32. Manures and fertilizers.—The manures and fertilizers com¬ 
monly used are: (a) Ammonium sulphate (b) Superphosphate (c) 
Oil-cake (d) Bonemeal (e) Green manure (f) Urban compost (g) 
Rural compost (h) Sewage and sullage, etc. 

33. The quantities of manures and fertilizers distributed during 
1949-50 and 1950-51 are given below: — 

(Thousand tons.) 
1949-50 1950-51 


Ammonium sulphate 

Superphosphate 

Other chemical fertilizers 

Oil-cake 

Bonemeal 

Compost (Urban) 

Green manures 
Other manures 


84 

99 

18 

1 

36 

43 

152 

108 

5 

3 

878 

1,038 

3 

2 

80 

l6l 


34. The official estimates of additional production verified on the 
basis of the I.C.A.R. experiments show that the benefits from fertili¬ 
zers, particularly, frdm the sulphate of ammonia are exaggerated. 
As regards oil-cake and other manures the yardsticks are found to be 
on the high side in Madhya Pradesh, and in Madras and Bombay they 
are under-estimated. 

35. Chemical fertilizers.—Use of ammonium sulphate is very- 
popular especially in rice areas of Madras, Bombay and Travancore 
and Cochin. Some of the States have adopted the system of prepar¬ 
ing a mixture consisting of fixed proportions of ammonium sulphate, 
superphosphate and oilcake. Ammonium sulphate is supplied at 
•cost and phosphatic fertilizers are distributed on a subsidy basis. 

The average annual import of ammonium sulphate in the years 
1949-51 amounted to 2-23 lakh tons. These imports will be reduced 
when Sindri reaches its full production capacity of 3-5 lakh tons. 


36. Urban Compost.—During the last few years the work relating 
to utilisation of urban compost and sewage water has recorded satis¬ 
factory progress. The number of municipalities where this work 
has been taken up is given below: — 




Assam .... 
Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 

Bombay .... 

Bihar .... 
Punjab .... 

Uttar Pradesh 
Orissa 

West Bengal . 

Travancore & Cochin 
P. E. P. S. U. . • 

Hyderabad 
Madhya Bharat 
Vindhya Pradesh 
Mysore 

Besides there are 335 notified panchayats 


3 

117 

97* 

181 


.208 

.23 

. 3 ° 

.20 

.12 

.hi 

.70 

.13 

.100 

who have taken up compost work. 
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The quantities of compost distributed -have already been given. For 
these schemes assistance is given in the form of loans for purchase of 
transport vehicles. In certain cases subsidies are granted for meeting 
losses in initial stages. 

37. Rural compost.—So far as rural compost and farm yard manure 
are concerned, the progress in the utilisation and development of 
indigenous resources really depends on rural areas being able to pro¬ 
vide cheap alternative fuel to replace cowdung. Among other things, 
village panchayats should be assisted for planting trees on waste 
lands and supply of soft coke should be extended to areas where its 
economic distribution is possible. 

In calculating the achievements in terms of additional production 
no credit is taken in respect of rural compost schemes. Figures Of 
quantities of rural compost distributed are therefore not available. 
With regard to the utilization of the available farm yard manure, 
there has been an increasing tendency in recent years to adopt im¬ 
proved practices. There is still considerable scope for accelerating 
this programme. 

38. Green manures.—Distribution of green manure seed is done 
free of charge under the G.M.F. campaign. Green manuring is, 
however, possible only in areas of assured rainfall or irrigation. 
The green manure crops are sunhemp, sanai, moong, dhaincha, 
etc. The use of green manures is reported to be popular in the States 
of Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal and 
Travancore and Cochin, but in these and other States not much 
progress has been made, judged by the reports sent to us. We feel 
that there is much scope for increase in the use of green manures 
and that more efforts should be made to popularize them. 

39. Oil-cake.— Oil-cake is used as a manure by itself or in com¬ 
bination with chemical fertilizers. The availability of oil-cake for 
manurial purposes is, however, limited as it is used as cattle feed. 

40. Bonemeal. —Bonemeal is available as a by-product in the 
process of crushing raw bones for export. The annual supply is 20 
to 25 thousand tons. Bonemeal is useful in acidic soils where super¬ 
phosphates cannot be used. There is scope for the expansion of 
bonemeal production and utilisation in the country. The aim should 
be to encourage local collection of bone and its conversion into bone- 
meal in crushing units on a cottage industry or co-operative basis. 
It is understood that the Food and Agriculture Ministry is discussing 
with the Railway Board the possibility of altering the freight 
structure so that there may be no encouragement for the movement 
Of raw bones to ports and in order that production of bonemeal in 
rural Crushing units in suitable places in States might be encouraged. 
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We trust that such revision as may be found to be needed in the 
freight structure will be made and that positive steps will be taken 
by States in which facilities exist to set up small crushing plants. 

41. The recommendation we make for introduction of scientific 
agriculture on the largest possible scale will mean that there will be 
heavy demand for fertilizers and manures. A recent estimate of 
India’s requirement of fertilizers places it at about 2 million tons. 
This may be compared with the average imports—2-23 lakh tons 
and the Sindri production of 2 lakh tons in 1952 and 3-5 lakh tons per 
year from 1953 onwards. Expansion of local production of fertili¬ 
zers is bound to take time and imports are limited by availability of 
foreign exchange. In these circumstances, continuous efforts should 
be made to develop local resources to the maximum extent. We 
recommend that a permanent Standing Committee of experts under 
the I.C.A.R. should be set up: — 

(i) to review State by State the local resources available; 

(ii) to have research organised, wherever necessary, for testing 

local manures etc.; 

(iii) to suggest measures for spreading the use of local manures, 

especially green manures; and 

(iv) to report on the progress made in States from time to time. 

Local Standing Committees should be set up in States to work in 
cooperation with the Central Committee. 

IV. —Miscellaneous Schemes. 

42. Categories of Schemes.—These include schemes for increasing 
the production of subsidiary foods like sweet potatoes, bananas, 
potatoes, tapioca and vegetables. There are also schemes which help 
food production indirectly, e.g. plant protection and crop competition 
schemes. The additional production from these schemes, however, 
is not taken into account when formulating targets and calculating 
achievements. 

43. Subsidiary foods.—Schemes for the increased production of 
subsidiary foods are encouraged as yields per acre from them are 
high and such foods can assist in relieving the pressure on cereals. 
The limiting factor lies in marketing: they are easily perishable and 
have got to be used quickly. Dehydration has also its limitations. 
In spite of this, these foods have an important place in the produc¬ 
tion programmes of States like West Bengal, Travancore and Cochin 
and Bihar, and encouragement should be given to them. 

44. Plant protection.—The aim of plant protection schemes is to 
save crops from the destructive effects of pests and diseases. Acti¬ 
vities under plant protection include the treatment of seeds or the 
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spraying of plants with insecticides. The Government of India give 
a subsidy to the State governments to meet the expenditure on the 
staff employed, on equipment like sprayers and dusters and the 
purchase of insecticides. The total expenditure sanctioned in respect 
of plant protection schemes during 1950-51 is as under— 

(Rs. in lakhs.) 

Grant from G. M. F. fund ....... 8-12 

50 per cent, of expenditure from food bonus fund . . 18-11 


Total 26-23 


We recommend that State governments should undertake the res¬ 
ponsibility for dealing with widespread pests and diseases promptly 
as they do in regard to epidemics among human beings and cattle. 
Destruction of wild animals is included in this programme. For this, 
State governments employ shikari es and give them arms and 
ammunition. The loss to crops caused by stray cattle is sought to 
be minimised by enforcing Cattle Pound Acts. The complaint is that, 
in many States, the penalties are not deterrent. The main difficulty 
arises however from useless cattle which are not claimed by their 
owners. The Only remedy for this appears to be the starting of 
Gosadans. 

45. Crop competitions.—Crop competitions are designed to promote 
a spirit of healthy rivalry among agriculturists and encourage them 
to raise per acre yields. They were started on all-India basis in 
1949-50 for the principal crops viz. wheat, rice and millets and also 
potatoes. Competitions are held at different levels viz. village or 
groups of villages, tehsils, districts, States and on an all-India basis. 
These competitions are growing in popularity. In the initial stages, 
the governments have been meeting the difference in expenditure 
between entry fees and the prizes awarded. 

The highest yields reported by some of the States as a result of 
competitions held are given below: — 


Yields per acre (in maunds) 


State Paddy Wheat? Potatoes 


Madras . 



• 

. 

. 

146 



West Bengal . 




• 


60 

43 

622 

Uttar Pradesh . 






66 

59 

726 

Bombay . 






82 

33 

Hyderabad 






94 


Coorg 

Vindhya Pradesh 






IOI 

45 

... 

Bihar 






90 

46 

411 
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These results have been reported after proper verification and show 
the potentialities that exist in the country for raising yields. 

46. Fisheries.—Schemes for increasing the production of fish are 
also included in the Grow More Food programme. Such schemes are 
mainly of two types—marine fisheries and inland fisheries. The 
growth of Fishery departments in States is pf comparatively recent 
origin, except in three major States. After the inclusion of fisheries 
schemes in the Grow More Food campaign, development activities 
have expanded and fish curing yards and cold storage plants are 
becoming popular. Assistance is given to state governments for 
enabling fishermen and their co-operative societies tt purchase yarn 
for nets, salt for curing fish, small boats for fishing and othpr equip¬ 
ment. The Government of West Bengal have also been given loans 
for the purchase of fishing trawlers and recruitment of skilled 
personnel for charting out suitable areas for deep sea fishing. So far 
as inland fisheries are concerned, financial assistance is given through 
State governments for the raising of fingerlings which serve as seeds 
and for stocking of tanks. The total expenditure sanctioned for 
fishery development schemes during 1949-50 to 1951-52 is as under: — 

(Rs. in lakhs.) 

1949- 50. . . . n -79 

1950- 51 . . . . 22 98 

1951- 52. 2 3-03 

It is difficult to get reliable statistics of the actual increase in fish 
production as a result of these activities but there is no doubt that 
there has been a steady growth in the production of-fish, its preserva¬ 
tion and marketing. 

V.—Special Development Boards 

47. The Government of India constituted a special Malnad Deve¬ 
lopment Committee for drawing up a programme for the development 
of Malnad area in the North and South Kanara districts, Coorg and 
parts of Mysore State. This Committee prepared a report, recom¬ 
mending a programme of works to be executed with estimates of 
expenditure. The programme envisaged in the report consisted of 
clearing of forests, construction of roads, antimalarial operations and 
colonisation of the thinly populated but fertile areas. The Govern¬ 
ment of India did not proceed with the scheme as an examination of 
the report disclosed that the financial outlay needed could not be 
provided. 

48. In 1950, the Government of India set up the Malwa Develop¬ 
ment Board for developing the relatively backward but fertile wheat 
growing area of Malwa region which lies in the States of Bhopal, 
Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh and the Kotah division of 
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Rajasthan. This Board recommended a number of schemes of 
reclamation in these areas. Some of them have been taken up by 
the concerned State governments for execution. It also recommended 
a complete survey of cultivable waste lands which could be given to 
agriculturists for reclamation and cultivation. This recommendation 
has been acted upon and more than 1,50,000 acres of cultivable land 
lying unused have been allotted to cultivators in areas coming under 
Board’s activities during 1950-51. In addition to the normal G.M.F. 
schemes operating in these regions, a sum of nearly Rs. 50 lakhs 
mostly in the shape of loans, has been sanctioned for special schemes 
•undertaken in the area. No special progress report regarding the 
work done by the Malwa Development Board was furnished to us as 
the schemes of the Board have been incorporated in the general plans 
of the respective States. 

49. This completes the description of the salient features of the 
campaign as it has been conducted upto the year 1951. It has already 
been indicated that progress reports for the year 1951-52 are not yet 
available in the Food and Agriculture Ministry for all the States. 
We are. therefore, not in a position to comment on the achievements 
of the schemes executed during that year. 

50. Retrospect.—Having discussed the progress of the -G.M.F. 
campaign and of the various schemes comprised in it, it will be useful 
to sum up the results and draw up a sort of balance sheet showing 
the achievements as well as the shortcomings. 

51. The campaign may be said to be open to the following 
criticism: 

(i) In the first place, the ideal of self-sufficiency is in itself not 
easy of achievement. It predicates a stable level of con¬ 
sumption. But it is not possible to control consumption 
by large sectors of the population, especially the millions 
of producer-consumers in the country. There is also the 
effect on any such programme, of seasonal vicissitudes. 
Further, the targets of additional production had to be 
kept fairly high, as a heavy deficit was sought to be made 
up in a short time. For instance, in 1950-51 the target 
was 17 lakh tons as compared with 9‘85 lakh tons for the 
previous year. For 1951-52 it was fixed at 13 to 14 lakh 
tons as this represented the balance remaining to be made 
up. There was also the cotton and jute programme 
which inevitably meant diversion from the food area, 
though there are no definite assessments of the extent 
of such diversion. One further fact has to be noted that 
such additional production as was secured could not be 
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reflected in the internal procurement as it was dispersed 
over large areas and dependence on imports had to 
continue. 

(ii) Secondly, changes were made in the main objectives placed 

before the country from time to time. There was first 
the self-sufficiency in foodgrains. Then came the integ¬ 
rated policy for foodgrains, cotton and jute. This re¬ 
orientation gave rise to differences of opinion in the 
country; it led to a controversy as regards priority 
between foodgrains and industrial raw materials. 

(iii) Thirdly, it was not realised that all aspects of village life 

are inter-related ahd improvements could not be split up 
into a number of detached programmes operating in¬ 
dependently. The whole campaign was organised on a 
temporary basis; its execution was entrusted to staffs 
hurriedly got together under difficult conditions, each set 
responsible for a different programme. The co-ordination 
between the permanent State Agricultural and other 
development departments and the regular State adminis¬ 
tration was imperfect, except possibly in a few areas. 
Unity of effort was thus impaired. 

(iv) Fourthly, it was obvious that the finances and supplies in 

the shape of fertilizers, good seed etc., available for the 
campaign could suffice only for a small proportion of the 
cultivated area in the country. Even these resources 
were, however, spread too thinly over large regions 
instead of being concentrated in the first instance in 
favourable tracts, though this has been recently rectified 
to a certain extent by the adoption of the principle of 
working in intensive blocks. In fact, the movement did 
not arouse nation-wide enthusiasm and did not become 
a mass movement for raising the level of village life. 

52. On the credit side should be recorded the following facts: 

(i) Firstly, the portion of the expenditure which was devoted 
t'o works of permanent improvement—minor irrigation 
works, wells, land reclamation, etc.—was bound to make 
a permanent contribution to the food problem. The 
percentage of expenditure on permanent schemes of 
minor irrigation and land improvement to the total ex¬ 
penditure has steadily increased from year to year as 
shown below: 

Per cent. 

1947- 48.24 

1948- 49.56 

1949- 50 ......... 80 

1950- 51. 80 

1951- 52 8 4 
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Detailed figures are given in Appendix XI. This conclu¬ 
sion holds good, even after allowance is made for the 
results of the verification of “units of work”. (Chapter 
IV, Para. 8.) 

(ii) Secondly, it may be said to be established that, in regard 

to recurring schemes like seed and fertilisers, the margin 
of over-estimation of results was of the order of 5-6 per 
cent. There was increased production as the result of 
these efforts in the areas where they were made. 

(iii) Thirdly, good results have been achieved in the production 

of cotton and jute. In cotton, production increased from 
2T 9 lakh bales in 1947-48 to 33 lakh bales in 1951-52 and 
in jute from 16'6 lakh bales in 1947-48 to 46-8 lakh bales 
in 1951-52. 

(iv) Fourthly, though the G.M.F. operations covered only a 

small proportion of the total cultivated area—two to four 
per cent—it is correct to say that never before were 
sustained efforts made even on such a scale as In these 
years. Their effect has been to spread knowledge of the 
.possibilities of improved agriculture among a wider 
section of the agricultural population of India than at 
any previous period. 





CHAPTER V 
TERMS OP REFERENCE 

Having reviewed the achievements and short-comings of the 
campaign, we now proceed to answer briefly the specific questions 
referred to us. As we have already said, we have utilised the results 
of the verification made by the I.C.A.R. 

2. Verification of G.M.F. work.—Our first term of reference is “to 
examine the categories of G.M.F. schemes for which funds have been 
sanctioned and to find out the extent to which the ultilisation of 
these funds has been in conformity with the intended purpose”. This 
involves verification of units of work done under the G.M.F. campaign. 
Upto the year 1950-51, no independent surveys were conducted for 
verifying units of work reported to have been completed. A begin¬ 
ning was, however, made in the year 1951-52 in respect of wells and 
the results of this investigation have been referred to in chapters II 
and IV. As similar verification of other private schemes such as 
water lifting appliances, construction of bunds, etc., has not been 
undertaken, we are not in a position to assess the extent of abuse in 
the expenditure under these heads. 

As regards “public” schemes—those executed by the departments 
of Government—there are the usual checks by higher supervision 
and audit. In some cases, there are complaints of delays and Of the 
quality of work done departmentally or through the contractors. 
The extent to which such complaints are well founded depends on the 
standards of efficiency of the administrations concerned. 

3. There is also scope for misuse in respect of supply schemes. 
Improved seeds may be used for human consumption and fertilizers 
may be diverted to cash crops. We find that three States viz. 
Bombay, Punjab and Pepsu make an allowance for misuse in estimat¬ 
ing additional production by assuming lower yard-sticks. The State 
governments also adopt measures to reduce misuse to the minimum. 
In some States e.g. Bombay, jowar seed is treated with sulphur as a 
preventive measure. 

4. So far as the chemical fertilizers are concerned there is no 
means of ascertaining the proportion utilized for non-food crops. An 
attempt has, however, been made to reduce the diversion to some 
extent by making a separate allotment for commercial crops like 
cottcrti, sugarcane etc. In spite of this we are aware that manures 
and fertilizers allotted for food crops have been utilised for fruits 
or cash crops which are more remunerative. There is no assessment 
of the actual extent of such misuse. The Grow More Food Policy 
Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay which went 
into the question of misuse of improved seed and manure distribution 
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found that the areas actually covered by the improved seed and 
manure schemes were considerably less than the areas claimed to 
have been covered by the Agriculture department. The areas actually 
covered and the areas claimed in so far as State of Bombay is con¬ 
cerned are given below: — 


i 

Crop 

Area claimed 
to have been 
covered by the 
Agriculture 
department 

Area actually 
found to have 
been covered 
by the field 
survey 

Col. 3 as perce¬ 
ntage of Col. 2 

1 ; 

2 

3 

4 

i 

| 

Acres 

Acres 



1 

I 

Impr 

oved Seed Sche 

mes. 


Transplanted paddy (Kharif 1950) * 

87,000 

27,500 


31-6 

Drilled Paddy (Kharif 1950) 

69,500 

33,300 


47'9 

Rabi Jowar (1950-51) . 

4,87,100 

2 , 49 > 7 i» 


51-3 

Akola Bajri (Kharif 1950) . 

1,54,000 

91,100 


592 

Wheat (Rabi 1950-51) 

11,400 

12,500 


109-6 

Total Seed Schemes 

8,09,000 

•4,14,100 

51-2 

\ 

1 J jfl 

) ^; 

Manure Schemes 



Transplanted paddy (Khrif 1950) 

i ,02,281 

45,530 


44-51 

Drilled paddy (Kharif 1950) 

20,265 

14,559 


71-84 

Akola Bajri (Kharif 1950) 

54,483 

54,890 


100-76 

Rabi Jowar (1950-51) 

Wheat (Rabi 1950-51) 

j- 78,037 

i 

55,016 

1 


70-49 

Total Manure Schemes 

2,55,066 

! 1,69,995 

— 

66 64 


5. Normally, the responsibility for evaluation of results rests with 
the State governments. While in most States this work forms part 
of the regular duties of the supervisory departmental staff, in Madras, 
separate efficiency officers have been appointed. These efficiency 
officers submit their reports to the Food Production Commissioner 
direct. The normal supervisory check, we feel, has, however, not 
been very effective. 

6. Relative efficiency of different schemes.—The second term of 
reference requires us “to assess the relative efficiency of different 
categories of schemes for increasing food production after taking into 
account the prevailing agricultural practices and the time lag between 
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the grant of money and the production of crop”. We have already 
drawn attention to the time lag in respect of permanent works of 
minor irrigation and land reclamation in chapter II. The time lag 
between the completion of the scheme and additional production 
obtained therefrom is inevitable in such cases. Nevertheless, we are 
convinced that permanent schemes should receive the highest prio¬ 
rity in all schemes of village development. 

7. As between the different permanent schemes we have suggested 
in chapter VI that prominence should be given to schemes of minor 
irrigation. 

Here again, as far as possible preference should be given to repairs 
of existing works and minor schemes of flow irrigation which involve 
comparatively less capital outlay and maintenance costs. 

As regards land improvement schemes, soil conservation has to be 
popularised and schemes for this should receive more attention. 

We would like to emphasize here, the importance of seeds schemes, 
to which we has already referred in chapter II. 

8. Follow-up arrangements.—The third term of reference is 
“whether the follow-up arrangements for demonstration and teaching 
cultivators have been properly organised in areas where G.M.F. funds 
have been spent”. Our views in this regard have been set out in 
paragraphs 6 and 8 of chapter VI. We consider that although the 
Agriculture departments have been strengthened under the G.M.F. 
schemes they are not effective as they have large areas to cover. 
Further, no effort has been made to enlist the support of the best 
non-official leadership available and to stimulate local support and 
co-operation for schemes of improvement. 

9. Results achieved.—The fourth question is “whether the results 
achieved by G.M.F. campaign since 1st April, 1949 in terms of units 
of work, acreage benefited and increased food production over a 
specified base year are commensurate with the expenditure involved”. 
The results achieved and the financial outlay on the campaign have 
been indicated in paras 8, 10 and 15 of chapter II. 

During the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 a total amount of Rs. 41 
crores has been sanctioned by the Government of India, though the 
amounts actually drawn are not yet available. As against this, the 
reported achievements for these two years were 19 11 lakh tons. 
After applying the individual correction factors for the different 
schemes the net achievement will be 14 lakh tons. The target for 
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these two years was 27 lakh tons. The achievement thus represents 
52 per cent of the target. The division into permanent and other 
schemes is shown below: — 



1 

j Expendi¬ 
ture 

Target 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Corrected 

figure 




Crores 

Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 



1 

Rs. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Permanent schemes 

• 


32-88 

15-61 

16-69 

11-63 

Supply schemes}, . 

• 

! 

4-20 

11-24 

2-42* 

2-27 

Other schemesfj, . 

• 


4-09 




Total 

• 

• 

1 41-17 

26-85 

19*11 

13-90 


* This represents the net additional production expected from quantities of supplies 
distributed in 1950-51 over and above those supplied during 1948-49. In terms of gross 
figures of additional production, the achievements are 6 • 56 and 7 • 65 lakh tons during 1949-50 
and 1950-51 respectively. 

f Relate to misc. schemes e.g., plant protection, key village, fisheries, crop competitions 
and staff schemes. 

10. Measures for optimum utilization of resources.—We are finally 
asked to “suggest measures for ensuring optimum utilisation 
of the available production requisites by the cultivator and 
checking up on the actual expenditure of money and the results 
achieved”. Our recommendations on this are given in chapter VI 
where we have recommended that the G.M.F. campaign should be 
enlarged so as to become part of a wider plan for development of 
village life in all its aspects on a permanent basis. We have also 
made detailed recommendations on individual schemes in chapter 
IV. All these are brought together in “Summary of recommenda¬ 
tions”. 



CHAPTER VI 

OUR PROPOSALS REGARDING FUTURE POLICY 

We now proceed to sum up the result of our survey and to state 
our views as to the direction in which the food policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be reorientated. 

2. Defects in campaign. —Our view has shown that the Grow 
More Food campaign has not fully achieved the results expected of 
it, broadly speaking, for two reasons. In the first place, its scope as 
conceived was too narrow and restricted. At the commencement, it 
was placed before the country as a campaign for achieving self- 
sufficiency in food-grains. When a few months later shortage of 
industrial raw materials became acute, an integrated programme of 
production of foodgrains, cotton and jute was announced. Other 
additions followed in quick succession—the “key village” scheme for 
improvement of livestock; emphasis on fisheries’ development; the 
extension movement; “land transformation” etc. All this showed a 
recognition that the programme of integrated production could not 
stand by itself. But no significant changes were made in its opera¬ 
tion; and the reformulation of aims from time to time left the country 
in doubt as to the exact policy of the Government. Secondly, the 
campaign was regarded as a temporary one for achievement of 
self-sufficiency by a particular date and organised on that basis. 
Self-sufficiency is by itself an objective difficult of' realisation, in¬ 
asmuch as consumption by large sectors of the population includ¬ 
ing producer-consumers cannot be controlled, and seasonal factors 
like failures of monsoon or floods over large areas affect production 
appreciably. As all the operations were regarded as temporary, 
their administration was placed in the hands of special staffs, got 
together in a short time whose activities were only imperfectly 
dove-tailed with the regular development and other activities of 
the State governments. Under these conditions, it is not surprising 
that the movement has touched only a fringe of the population viz., 
the larger holders who were induced by subsidies and other fofms 
of assistance to take up improved agricultural methods. It has not 
aroused widespread enthusiasm and become, in any sense, a national 
movement. Its objectives—supplying fcfod at reasonable prices to 
the urban population and eliminating imports in order to save 
foreign currency—have no appeal to the many millions of small 
farmers in the countryside. Nor have the States, generally speak¬ 
ing, linked up the G.M.F. programmes with carefully thought-out 
long-term plans for village development, which, under fHe Constitu¬ 
tion, are their responsibility. The general tendency has been to 
regard the schemes financed by the Government of India as falling 
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under a special category and to expand or curtail them from year 
to year, in accordance with the financial allotments available from 
the Centre. 

3. Raising level of rural life. —No plan can have any chance of 
success unless the millions of small farmers in the country accept 
its objectives, share in its making, regard it as their own and are 
prepared to make the sacrifices necessary for implementing it. 
The integrated production programme has failed to arouse en¬ 
thusiasm for the reasons we have given. The food problem is a 
much wider one than mere elimination of food imports. It is the 
problem of bringing about such a large expansion of agricultural 
production as will assure to an increasing population progressively 
rising levels of nutrition. In other words, the campaign for food 
production should be conceived as part of a plan for the most 
efficient use of land resources by the application of modern 
scientific research and the evolution of a diversified economy.' In 
its turn, agricultural improvement is an integral part of the much 
wider problem of raising the level of rural life. The economic 
aspects of village life cannot be detached from the broader social 
aspects; and agricultural improvement is inextricably linked up 
with a whole set of social problems. The lesson to be derived from 
the working of the G.M.F. programmes thus confirms the experience 
of States and private agencies engaged in village development*. It 
is that all aspects of rural life are inter-related and that no lasting 
results can be achieved if individual aspects of it are dealt with 
in isolation. This does not mean that particular problems should 
not be given prominence but the plans for them should form parts 
of, and be integrated with, those for achieving the wider aims. It 
is only by placing this ideal—of bringing about an appreciable 
improvement in the standards of rural life and making it fuller 
and richer—before the country and ensuring that the energies of 
the entire administrative machinery of the States and the best 

*l. Reports of the Bombay and Madras Governments on the Sarvodaya and Firka 
Development schemes. 

2. Reports on the Etawah Project. 

3. Administration Reports of the Baroda State from 1933-34 onwards—Chapters on 

“ Agriculture ”. “ The centre should aim at effecting an improvement in all aspects of 

rural life changing in fact the outlook of the agriculturists, the problemTbeing the develop¬ 
ment of the desire for a higher standard of living. Work intended to realise this aim should 
be int 'iisivo and in order that it may bo intensive it should be confined to a group of villa¬ 
ges in which it will be possible for the superintendent and his trained co-workers to establish 
personal contact with practically all the agriculturists. Village leadership of the best 
type should be developed.” 

4. “ The Indian villager is not much benefited unless he is helped simultaneously 
in every phase of his life, and in regard to every relationship he bears to others. Working 
more especially with the poorer portion of the rural population, wc have experienced this 
fundamental principle 

(Dr. Spencer Hatch—“ Towards Freedbm from want 
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unofficial leadership are directed to plans for its realisation that we 
can awaken mass enthusiasm and enlist the active interest and 
support of the millions of families living in the countryside in the 
immense task of bettering their own condition. This indeed is the 
policy embodied in the Constitution of India under the “Directive 
Principles of State Policy” which “are fundamental in the gover¬ 
nance of the Country”. Under Article 47 among the primary duties 
of the State is “raising of the level of nutrition and the standard 
of living of its people and the improvement of public health.” 
Article 48 directs that the State “shall endeavour to organise agri¬ 
culture and animal husbandry on modern scientific lines” and 
Article 43, “that the State shall endeavour to promote cottage in¬ 
dustries on an individual or co-operative basis in rural areas”. 

Further under Article 43 the State “shall endeavour to secure. 

.to all workers, agricultural, industrial or otherwise, 

work, a living wage, conditions of work ensuring a decent standard 

of life.” i.e., as large a measure of social justice as 

possible. 

4. Human problem facing India as a Welfare State. —India, as a 
Welfare State, is thus facing one of the world’s most difficult human 
problems. For, the betterment of rural life—eighty per cent of the 
population of India lives in villages—is essentially a human problem. 
This is the tremendous task of creating among sixty million 
families living in villages “a burning desire to change their old- 
time outlook and arouse enthusiasm in them for new knowledge 
and new ways of life”—to create in them a burning desire for a 
higher standard of living—“a will to live better”. “The questions 
for which Governments should find an answer are—how to awaken 
such enthusiasm and maintain it at a high level and how to lift the 
people out of themselves and enlist their active interest and support 
in the task of bettering their own condition. The agriculturists 
must be made to feel how vital is the part they have to play in the 
nation’s economy and that there is, on the side of the Government 
a realisation of this and a determination by carefully planned 
measures to assist them in their efforts to achieve a higher level of 
living”. On the economic side, the basic fact is the enormous 
volume of unemployment and disguised unemployment that exists 
in agriculture owing to the pressure of a steadily increasing popula¬ 
tion on the soil. The facts relating to this are well-known but will 
bear restatement. Owing to seasonal conditions, work in agri¬ 
culture is possible only for a portion of the year. Over fourth-fifths 
of the country in which there is no irrigation, this period is 3 to 4 
months in the year. In the fifth in which irrigation is available, the 
working period is nearly double this, viz., 6 to 8 months in the 
year. In other words, roughly four-fifths of the agricultural popula- 
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lion can find work in farming operations for one-third to one-fourth 
of the year and the rest for about double this period. To this 
picture, two factors have to be added. “Firstly, included in the 
families engaged in agriculture are large numbers who are tied to 
the land merely because there are no other outlets. They share in 
the income without making more than a nominal contribution to 
production. Secondly, every year a net addition of the order of 
three millions lake! - , place to the numbers that work on already 
overcrowded holdings. What this enormous volume of disguised 
unemployment means in human values can be easily understood. 
In terms of production there will be actually an increase if all 
this surplus labour can be withdrawn from agriculture. A solution 
for this evil, which is so deep-seated in our economy, has to' be 
sought in the concurrent adoption of a two-fold programme—firstly, 
rationalisation of agriculture i.e. maximisation of production in 
terms of yield per acre by steadily improving agricultural methods 
and promoting an intensive system of mixed farming and secondly, 
drawing away the surplus labour force from land into industries— 
cottage .and small-scale industries, large-scale industries—and terti¬ 
ary occupations”. There is another point which should be stressed 
at this stage. The movement for village development will gain 
the requisite momentum only if a portion of the vast unutilised 
energy in the countryside is harnessed and utilised for the benefit 
of the community. And the time factor is vital. Action has become 
urgent and cannot be delayed any longer. 

5. Conclusions as to future policy.—What we have said above 
leads to the following conclusions; 

Firstly, the present G.M.F. campaign should be enlarged so as 
to cover a wider plan for development of village life in 
all its aspects—finding a solution to the human 
problem to which we have referred; this is a permanent 

problem. 

Secondly, the administrative machinery of the Governments 
should be reorganised and equipped for the efficient 
discharge of the duties imposed on it under the new 
conception of India as a Welfare State; and 

Thirdly, along with this, the best non-official leadership avail¬ 
able should be mobilised for guiding the 60 million 
families in villages in their efforts to improve their 
own conditions. 


XOTIi : The quotations in parit-'rap'i 4 are from th« Report of the Fisoal Commission, 
Chop ter VII, 



6. Defects in development organisations.— For many years, there 
have been fairly well-organised development departments Agricul¬ 
ture, Animal Husbandry, Co-operation—in the larger States. These, 
however, work independently of one another, following their own 
programmes and without a sense of common objectives. Each 
department approaches the villager through its own hierarchy and 
the weakest point in each is the last official who has to be in touch 
with the villager. This official is, in most cases, inadequately 
trained and incapable of providing guidance. Nor are the activities 
of these departments linked up with those of revenue officers, which 
touch village life at many points, or of the local bodies which, 
under the law, are responsible for communications, water supplies 
and other services in rural areas. The result of all this is that 
there are no concerted efforts to improve all sides of village life, 
to change the outlook of the farmer and to mobilise local initiative 
and resources for the betterment of conditions. 

7. Need for “extension” services. —What we have said points 
inevitably to the need of an organisation for intensive rural work 
which would reach every farmer and assist in the coordinated deve¬ 
lopment of rural life as a whole—similar in conception to the 
“extension” or “advisory” services in the U.S.A., U.K., and elsewhere. 
For such an organisation, the taluk or tehsil—the lowest adminis¬ 
trative unit above a village—usually consisting of 100 to 120 villages, 
would be a convenient unit. Below it there would be:— 

(i) A group of villages, 5 to 10 in number with a population 

ranging from 5 to 8 thousands. 

(ii) The village itself. 

The taluk would be a development block. It will be in charge of 
a Development Officer or “Extension Officer” who will be the 
revenue divisional officer. This officer will be relieved of his other 
duties by a special assistant appointed for the purpose. The 
“Extension Officer” will be assisted by four technical officers—for 
agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operation and engineering—the 
last one to deal with minor irrigation works, drainage and anti¬ 
erosion measures etc. This organisation will function as a team, 
constantly consulting one another and exchanging experience and 
will establish the closest contacts with agriculturists and be their 
friend and guide. The functions of. an extension service will be, 
those, set out in the following extract from the report on extension 
meeting of the F.A.O. held in August 1949:— 

“Extension or advisory services and other allied services have 
the following indispensable functions—instructing farm 
people in agricultural and domestic science and in agri¬ 
cultural affairs; bringing them the latest results of 
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research in these fields, on quality and cost as well as 
on the quantity of production, and teaching them 
improved techniques of farming and rural living; calling 
the attention of research institutions to the agricultural 
and home problems that require study; and providing 
opportunities for farm people to meet together for the 
purpose of learning from each other and developing 
leadership in agricultural affairs.” 

8. Role of village worker and taluk organisation. —At the village 
level there will be one worker for 5 to 10 villages who will be 
the joint agent for all development activities and who will convey 
to the farmer the lessons of research and to the experts, the diffi¬ 
culties of the farmer, and arrange the supplies and services needed 
by the farmer, including rendering of first aid in animal and plant 
diseases. 

The role of the village worker will be vital in rural develop¬ 
ment. As we have said, he will be the agent in the village of the 
development “teams” at the taluk or tehsil level and the guide and 
friend of the farmers—in daily contact with them and their problems 
advising them on improvements, arranging supplies of seeds, ferti¬ 
lisers etc., and assisting them in every way. Persons who are to 
be village workers should be selected with great care. The primary 
qualifications should be experience of rural life and interest in it. 
Selected candidates should be trained for at least a year in elemen¬ 
tary agriculture, animal husbandry, co-operation etc. An important 
part of the training should be actual “extension work” in a group 
of villages round the training institute and its farm and there 
should be emphasis on methods of approach to farmers—the human 
relations side of the work, which is all important. 

One of the most important duties of the “Extension Organisa¬ 
tion” will be, with the assistance of leaders in the area, to secure 
local co-operation, to stimulate local initiative, to promote commu¬ 
nity activities and to see that the vast unutilised energy in villages 
is harnessed to works for the benefit of a part or whole of the 
community. The scope for this is almost unlimited. We give below 
examples of what we have in mjnd. Firstly, in regard to schemes 
of permanent improvements where there is a major irrigation pro¬ 
ject, the canal system in villages can be taken up for execution by 
the villagers on a co-operative basis. This will eliminate middle¬ 
men’s profits and bring into the co-operative movement large 
amounts of money which can be utilised for agricultural improve¬ 
ment. The same remarks apply to schemes of reclamation— 
contour-bunding etc., and minor irrigation projects. Also a system 
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of voluntary labour for works useful to the community—village 
irrigation tanks, common drinking water wells, roads, village planta¬ 
tions etc.,—can be usefully organised. Secondly, for raising stan¬ 
dards of cultivation, local efforts should be promoted in seed pro¬ 
duction, green manures, compost making etc. This will ease supply 
problems besides ensuring purity of seeds etc. Thirdly, there are 
the numerous ways in which the co-operative movement can . be 
developed to advantage—for providing short-term finance, for joint 
ownership of agricultural machinery and pumps, for lifting water 
etc.; joint ownership of storage accommodation; joint farming; Co¬ 
operative marketing etc. Fourthly, provision again can be made by 
co-operative methods for subsidiary occupations and cottage and 
small-scale industries. Fifthly, it is specially important to organise 
work among women as their co-operation in raising levels of life 
can be most valuable. Similarly, a healthy youth movement should 
be started in the “Extension” area. 

It would be useful at this stage to stress the great part the co¬ 
operative movement can and should play in improving rural life. 
The co-operative principle, in its infinitely varying forms, is capable 
of adaptation for finding a solution to all problems of rural life. 
In fact, it is only in the co-operative principle that such a solution 
can be found. The aim should therefore be to see that there is at 
least one multi-purpose society in every village or group of villages 
on which practically every agriculturist family is represented. This 
indeed should form the most important item in the programme of 
village level and other workers. It is only through this that the 
villagers can improve their condition through their own efforts. 

We have referred to village leadership. While it is essential 
that the workers should know and be known to all families in 
their villages and plans for improvement should be discussed and 
settled as far as possible at meetings of farmers so that they may 
command the largest measure of support, it should be the aim to 
bring into existence for villages or groups of villages, leadership 
of the best quality. As Sir John Russell has pointed out, there is 
here a vicious circle. As villages are unattractive, young men who 
have ambition leave them for towns. “The result is an almost 
complete absence of the good farmers who' are always the . best 
instructors of their neighbours.”* We hope that with an intensive 
programme of rural development, more and more of such men will 
stay in the villages and assume their role of leaders but “the circle 
can be broken only when the village welfare movement becomes 
a vocation for India’s young people and they realise the truth of 


* Sir E. John Russell—Article on “ Food Production Problems in India” in ‘ Interna¬ 
tional Affairs ’ —January, 1952. 
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Tagore’s saying, ‘In the keeping of the village, lies the cradle of the 
race’.”* The extension staff and leaders can assist in bringing 
about this change. There are also village institutions that can be 
set up where they do not exist. Panchayats can be established 
under laws in force in States. And for every village or group of 
villages, according to conditions, there should be a multi-purpose 
co-operative society for providing credit and supplies and giving 
other assistance needed by farmers including marketing. Close 
working relations should also be established with schools which 
can become useful centres of social education. On the question 
whether village panchayats or management boards of multi-purpose 
societies should be recognised as agents for implementation of deve¬ 
lopment plans, opinion is divided. Some States favour the former 
and some the latter. There is also the Planning Commission’s sug¬ 
gestion for Village Production Councils. Each area should decide 
this on its own special needs and conditions. But it is worth 
emphasising again that no solution can be found to the problem of 
rural betterment unless local co-operation is secured to the maximum 
possible extent and the support of the best leadership is enlisted. 
This is a human problem and the crux of the whole question is the 
method of approach to the villager. He should not have pro¬ 
grammes imposed on him. He should play an active part in the 
framing of them and should feel that they are his. A start should 
be made with needs most widely felt. Other programmes will 
come as confidence is won. Above all, programmes and methods 
should be different for different groups and they must always be 
kept flexible to suit conditions, as they change. 

At the taluk level the nucleus for unofficial leadership will be 
furnished by the sub-district board where one exists. Where such 
a board does not exist, the members of the district board belonging 
to the area will constitute the nucleus. To these may be added 
members of Parliament and State legislatures in the areas and 
representatives of the co-operative movement. 

9. District organisation— The District occupies a most important 
place in the administrative organisation. Here again—the develop¬ 
ment activities should be unified under the Collector as Extension 
Officer assisted by the specialist officers. These should work as a 
team guiding and supervising the taluk extension staff. There will 
also be a supply organisation for the district. The non-official side 
will consist of a committee of the district board to which will be 
added such members of Parliament and State legislatures as would 
be willing to work on this body in preference to the taluk organi¬ 
sation, representatives of the co-operative movement, and others 
interested in social work. 

* Sir E. John Russell—Article on “Food Production Problems in India” in Interna. 
{ ional Affairs—January, 1952. 
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10. Organisation at State level. —At the State level, there should 
be a Cabinet Committee presided over by the Chief Minister and 
consisting of all the Ministers concerned with rural activities, to 
formulate co-ordinated policies. The Planning Commission has made 
a useful suggestion that every State should have a Development 
Commissioner in charge of the entire programme of rural work. A 
non-official Board of members of State legislatures specially select¬ 
ed for their interest in rural problems, representatives of the co¬ 
operative movement and prominent non-official rural workers, may 
be set up to secure public co-operation. The Chief Minister will 
be the Chairman of the Board and the other Cabinet Ministers 
concerned will be members. The Development Commissioner will 
be the Secretary. 

11. Advisory Council at the Centre. —At the Centre, there should 
be an All-India Council of Rural Welfare which should meet twice 
a year, receive reports on the progress made in different States in 
their Village Development Programme, discuss problems relating 
to rural welfare and the working of the extension services and 
advise Government on questions relating to village development 
and welfare. The Council should include representatives of the 
Central Ministries concerned, of some of the State governments 
and of the Parliament and also selected non-officials with special 
experience or qualifications. 

12. No rigidity of structure.— What we have said above about 
non-official organisations at different levels should be regarded as 
illustrative and each State should decide the best means of mobilis¬ 
ing such leadership as is available and training new leaders. As 
work proceeds we expect that the structure and functions of dis¬ 
trict and sub-district boards will change; it may be found useful 
to extend their activities so as to cover all aspects of rural life. To 
begin with, however, the arrangements should not be rigid. They 
should be elastic and changes should be made in them as experience 
shows them to be necessary. 

13. Evaluation of results— Evaluation of methods of approach 
and of results is essential to the success of the whole movement. 
An organisation for this purpose should be set up by the State 
governments which would work in close liaison with the Central 
Organisation and in conformity with the methods suggested by it. 
It should be directly under the State Development Commissioner, 
so that the assessments might be made on a uniform basis. In 
connection with community projects, such an organisation is now 
being brought into existence for a period of three years, the cost 
of which is to be borne by the Ford Foundation and the Technical 
Co-operation Administration jointly. The States expect to take these 
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over after the three year period and can expand them for futur< 
needs. The corps of trained personnel available will be found ven 
useful. It would be useful, in our view, to associate Universities 
and Research Institutes in the work of evaluation. 

14. Extension organisation for the whole country. —Our recom 
mendation is that the “Extension” organisation we have describee 
above should be spread all over the country within the shortesi 
practicable time, not exceeding ten years, as this is thb best way 
in which India as a Welfare State can attempt a solution of the 
tremendously difficult problem of raising the level of rural life 
For this, training of staffs is the first requisite. In most States, the 
existing facilities for training graduate staffs are adequate and these 
are available in sufficient numbers. The courses of training have, 
however, to be made more practical and there should be much more 
time given to actual work on farms and in “Extension” areas. The 
position in regard to village level workers is however different; in 
no State are these available in the numbers that will be necessary 
under our proposals. States should be requested to review their 
needs and establish training courses in existing or new 7 institutions 
foi the training of such workers. Twenty-five training centres are 
being set up under the Ford Foundation for four years for training 
village workers for community projects. Six-monthly courses are 
offered at these centres and 3.500 candidates will be trained every 
year. We consider that the training for such workers should be 
at least for a year. These twenty-five centres will be taken over 
by the States and will become available as permanent training 
institutions. More will probably be needed in some areas and these 
stiould be brought into existence as soon as possible. 

15. Financial assistance for organisation. —We work out below 
the approximate average cost of a development block as envisaged 
by us:— 

For a tlufk or tahsil with an average of 120 villages. 

Four “ technical ” officers Monthly average of Rs. 250 each including 

(Please sec para 7). dearness allowance, fixed Travelling 

allowance.—Rs. 12,000 a year. 

Clerical assistance ..... Rs. 300 ; or Rs. 3,600 a year. 

Twelve village level workers . . . Monthly average Rs. 125 or Rs. 1,500 a year 

(average of to villages a worker) . . for each . 

i.e., Rs. 18,000 a year, (including dearness 
allowance). 

implies and Services—including' seed 
multiplication, green manure, compost 
and other local supplies. Rs. 3,600 a year. 

Total . . . Rs. 37,200 a year. 

i.e., an average of Rs. 310 a year a village. 

In actual working, the scales of salaries will be those in force 
in States, and the States will be free to re-adjust these, subject of 
course, to the over-all financial limits indicated. 
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16 . To enable States to organise these services, we recommend 
Central assistance to the extent of half of the additional cost to 
be incurred by them. Assuming that States have already got about 
half the taluk or tahsil head-quarter establishments and grants will 
be needed towards the entire village services, the approximate cost 
of assistance for one hundred and twenty villages will be:— 

Towards the tauluk level staffs—half of Rs. 7,800 or Rs. 3,900 
Village staffs and supply services - Rs.10,800 

Total per year Rs. 14,700 

This works out roughly to Rs. 122-8 or Rs. 125 in round figures, 
for a village. Assuming that the services are extended to the 
400,000 settled villages in India in the course of ten years—the total 
Central assistance will be a maximum of Rs. 5 crores a year. 
Annual grants on the basis indicated will be paid for every deve¬ 
lopment bloc for a period of five years. The grants will be 
reviewed after five years on the basis of assessed results. Such 
reviews will take place thereafter at two-yearly intervals. As the 
work of the staff is more and more appreciated by the villagers 
the locality concerned should come forward to bear a proportion 
of the cost and the grants can be reduced progressively. Inasmuch 
as village level workers assist panehayats and co-operative orga¬ 
nisations, there is a saving to the locality in the cost of running these 
institutions. For specially backward areas—'‘tribal and other 
areas”—more liberal grants will be needed. We estimate this at a 
maximum of Rs. one crore a year in the tenth year. In view of 
the fundamental importance of these services in the economy of 
the country, we are confident that our recommendations in this 
respect will be accepted by the Government of India. 

17. Short, medium and long-term finance for agriculture. —An 
extension service, however, cannot produce results unless agricul¬ 
turists, are financed for their (i) long and medium term, and (ii) 
short-term needs. 

Long and medium term loans have almost entirely to be found 
by the Central Government and States. In some States—Madras 
and Bombay for example—land mortgage banks are operating with 
a measure of success. The total of the loans issued by the banks 
during 1949-50 and outstanding on the 30th June, 1950 were Rs. 1-01 
crores and Rs. 5-34 crores respectively. The Reserve Bank of India 
is prepared to take up twenty per cent of the debenture issues of 
Central Land mortgage banks and has so far taken up debentures 
for Rs. 43 lakhs. Land mortgage banks however provide only a 
very small portion of the total long-term and medium-term credit 
needed in India and for a long time to come, Central and State gov¬ 
ernments will have to find most of this. The taccavi loans advanced 
by States amount to nearly Rs. 15 crores. As we have already said 
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in Chapter II Rs. 28-58 crores have been advanced as long or medium 
term loans to States between 1943-44 and 1950-51 by the Central 
Government. 

As regards short-term loans, we must first refer to»the co-opera¬ 
tive movement. This is better developed in Madras and Bombay 
than in other States. In some States the movement has hardly 
begun. The following table shows the advances to Agricultural 
societies made by the movement in 1949-50 all over India: 

Number of Advances 

societies made 

Credit societies .... 1,16,500 Rs. 17-99 crores. 

Non-credit agricultural societies . 25,900 Rs. 10-54 crores. 

Rs. 28-53 crores. 

The Reserve Bank of India assists in the provision of short-term 
credit through apex co-operative banks (i) for financing seasonal agri¬ 
cultural operations; (ii) for marketing of crops; and (iii) as advances 
against Government securities and land mortgage debentures. The 
total advances on the 15th February amounted to Rs. 9 crores—a 
substantial increase over Rs. 1-5 crores in 1946-47*. Besides the co¬ 
operative movement, there are private money-lenders. We have not 
received information from all the States about the operations of 
money-lenders in their areas. We summarise below such information 
as we have received. 

No. of moneylenders regis- Amount lent 

tered or licensed Rs. in crores 

Bihar.29,984 15-89® 

Bombay 25,226 9 44 

Mudhya Pradesh . 9.196 Not avilable 

Punjab '".... 276 ,, 

Hyderabad ...... , 15,875 ( ,, 

Mysore ..... 349 

In addition, the larger land-holders who cultivate their own lands can 
find from their own resources the short-term finances needed by them. 
But all this together forms only a small proportion of the total short¬ 
term capital which improved agriculture will demand. Estimates of 
what these needs will be are not available. The rural credit survey 
now being conducted by the Reserve Bank of India may throw light 
on the question. In 1951, the Reserve Bank estimated the total short¬ 
term and medium-term capital needed at Rs. 500 crores, taking as the 
basis the fact that in Bombay the average short-term loan issued by 
the co-operative movement to an agriculturist family is Rs. 100. 
There is another method of calculating this. Assuming that the 
needs for annual agricultural operations for an acre of wet land 
come to, on an average, Rs. 60, and of dry land Rs. 20, 

* Reserve Bank of India Bullcti 1. April 1952-Article on “The Role of the Reserve 
Bank of India in the scheme of Agricultural Credit”. 

@ Relates to the amounts lent to persons other than traders during the period 
17th November, 1947 to 31st December, 1949. 
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the total annual requirements will amount to Rs. 800 crores. 
Figures like these are only approximate but they give an 
indication of the order of finance that will be needed when im¬ 
proved agriculture is practised on a large scale. It should 
also be remembered that as land reforms are introduced and the 
larger holdings disappear, an increasing share of the burden of pro¬ 
viding such finances will fall on the co-operative movement or the 
State. This underlines the need we have already pointed out for 
spreading the co-operative movement so widely that most agricul¬ 
tural families would come within its scope and after societies are 
formed, for continuous effort to improve their quality. This should 
be the most important function of the “Extension” staff. In this con¬ 
nection we would recommend that loans advanced to cultivators 
should, wherever possible, be made through approved co-operative 
societies. Until the movement develops, the Central Government and 
the States will have to take an increasing share in providing short¬ 
term finance. In 1950-51 the Central Government advanced Rs. 1-93 
crores to States as short-term loans. 

In view of the importance of short-term finance for agricultural 
production, we recommend that States should have definite pro¬ 
gramme for increasing the number of co-operative societies and im¬ 
proving their working and see that these are implemented. From this 
point of view, we welcome the efforts made by the Reserve Bank of 
India to assist Part ‘B’ and ‘C’ States in setting up co-operative apex 
organisations. It will be the duty of these States to build up a 
healthy co-operative movement which will support these apex insti¬ 
tutions. In the meantime, while the co-operative movement is being 
strengthened in States, we recommend that the Central Government, 
in consultation with the Reserve Bank of India, should give short-term 
credit facilities to States ol larger amounts than hitherto for the 
specific purpose of financing agriculturists who are outside the move¬ 
ment, specially the smaller landholders and tenants. The target we 
have in mind is that fin the four years from 1952-53 the co-operative 
movement and the Central Government should together make short¬ 
term advances which would reach an annual limit of Rs. 100 crores 
by the 4th year. A Committee consisting of a member of the 
Planning Commission with representatives of the Finance Ministry 
and Food and Agriculture Ministry should review the position in each 
State periodically in consultation with representatives of the Reserve 
Bank of India and make suitable recommendations to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the States. What is essential is that the Reserve 
Bank of India should be satisfied that the arrangements in States 
for the disbursement and recovery of these short-term loans are quite 
efficient. 

We also recommend that as large a portion as possible of the 
available funds with the Central Government should be earmarked 
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for permanent works of utility. Subsidies should be reduced 
and eventually abolished. Where they have to be given, they 
should be given to villages or to co-operative societies and not to 
individuals. This latter condition will not apply to well subsidies. 
So long as these are continued, they will have to be paid to indi¬ 
vidual applicants as well. 

18. Campaign for village development in immediate future.— 

Having stated our views on the manner in which the campaign 
for increased agricultural production should be re-organised, we shall 
explain the policy to be followed in the immediate future while the 
States are introducing the new system we have recommended; our 
proposals are: 

(i) Now that 55 community projects are being set up in which 

intensive work on rural life as a whole will be carried 
out, the States have accepted the proposal of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and the Food and Agriculture Ministry, 
that G.M.F. schemes will be concentrated in them as far 
as possible. This will enable States to obtain better 
results for their expenditure as the support of local 
effort will be systematically enlisted. Our intention is 
that when American aid ceases, these community pro¬ 
ject areas will become development blocks under the 
plan we have suggested. 

(ii) Preference will also be given to intensive blocks in which 

G.M.F. work is now carried on in States. There should, 
however, be a change in methods of approach. It is 
hoped that, instead of confining their attention to those 
to whom seeds, fertilisers etc. are supplied, the workers 
will make an attempt to get in touch with all farmers in 
the areas for raising standards of .cultivation; by organis¬ 
ing local resources— green manure, compost etc.—by 
stimulating voluntary labour for the benefit of the 
community; by bringing into existence co-operative 
societies to the extent possible; and in other ways. In 
every block, the assistance of the best leadership avail¬ 
able should be obtained for supporting these efforts. In 
other words, work in these blocks should be conducted, 
so far as this can be done by the official and non-official 
agencies available, on the lines we have indicated for 
development blocks. 

(iii) What we have said above does not apply to permanent 

works—like minor irrigation tanks, bunds and canals, 
wells, land reclamation and contour-bunding. For these, 
areas should be selected in which facilities are known 
to exist or in which technical surveys show that they 
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exist. Work should be organised in a certain number 
of compact areas so selected, according to a time-table, 
in order that technical assistance and the use of mecha¬ 
nical equipment for boring etc., may be made available; 
supplies of controlled and other articles may be arranged; 
and voluntary labour and private contributions may be 
secured. This will also ensure that there is no diversion 
of funds and that there is careful verification to see that 
work is actually executed according to programmes. 
Again, work in compact areas will enable co-operative 
arrangements to be made where these are necessary. 
For example, pumping installation on rivers etc. can be 
owned by societies and run by them, and groups of such 
societies in adjoining villages can join together for 
employing staffs, and making servicing arrangements. 
Well sinking in areas in which electricity is available is 
best done on co-operative lines. On this basis sites for 
wells can be selected from the point of view of maximum 
suitability for irrigation for the whole village and the 
wells and installations can be owned and maintained by 
societies which will collect water-rates to cover the cost, 
including depreciation and interest. The need for such 
arrangements was brought to our notice in the Madras 
State where rural electric supplies are available in seve¬ 
ral districts. 

(iv) There is one point connected with the programme of wells 

which we would like to deal with specially. The present 
system of sinking private wells by the grant of taccavi or 
taccavi and subsidy cannot be availed of by the smaller 
land holders and tenants as in many cases, they are un¬ 
able to furnish the landed or other security required by 
the rules. The result is that, under it, large sections of 
agriculturists are left out and are not assisted to take up 
improved agriculture, and production suffers. The 
surveys that we have recommended should study this 
aspect of the problem carefully and to meet this, there 
should be separate funds allotted for the sinking of wells 
either by the State or through co-operative societies for 
the benefit of such persons. 

(v) We would like here to emphasise one important aspect of 

agricultural research—that much more attention should 
be paid to problems of dry farming than at present. 
Four-fifths of the cultivable area in the country depends 
on rainfall which in many places is inadequate, and as 
often as not, badly distributed. There should be set up 
farms in such areas in which attempts should be made 
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to find solutions for the difficulties experienced by culti¬ 
vators, and the extension staff should assist in translating 
to cultivators’ farms, improvements found to be practi¬ 
cable. Research should also be made on the cultivation 
of short duration crops. 

(vi) As at present, the role of the Government of India should 

be confined to: 

(a) formulation of over-all policies and co-ordination 

of programmes of rural development, including 

targets of additional production; 

(b) giving of financial and technical assistance; 

(c) making arrangements for supplies and move¬ 

ment of essential materials; and 

(d) assessment of the results of the rural develop¬ 

ment programmes. 

A special division in the Central Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture should deal with these functions except 
assessment of results which should be left to the agency 
of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research until 
such time as an evaluation machinery is established as 
recommended by us in paragraph 13 of this chapter. 

(vii) The financial arrangements should be those recommend¬ 

ed by us in paragraph 17: 

(a) As much of the funds available as possible should be 
earmarked for permanent works of utility. 

(b) Short-term finance should be made available to 
States by the Central Government so that the States 
may in turn lend to agriculturists, for the annual 
expenses of cultivators. 

(c) Subsidies should be reduced and eventually stopped. 
Where they are given, they should be given- to 
villages as a whole or to co-operative organisations. 

19. Additional four-year programme of minor irrigation works.— 

The Planning Commission has recently carried out a re¬ 
appraisal of the Five-year plan of agricultural development after 
obtaining revised information from States and holding personal dis¬ 
cussions with the representatives of the Governments. The Com¬ 
mittee has been furnished with a note showing the results of this 
re-appraisement. There are indications from this that the Five-year 
targets of additional production given by the State governments to 
the Planning Commission might require scaling down, and that the 
j-gyjg 0 d target would be four million tons instead of the five million 
tons originally envisaged. The reduction occurs in Assam, Bombay, 
Bihar, West Bengal, Madhya Bharat and Orissa. 
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At the same time, all State governments have impressed on the 
Planning Commission and the Committee the urgent need that exists 
in their areas for developing minor irrigation—tanks, wells, small 
dams etc.—which will make a permanent addition to food production 
within a short time. We are convinced that scope for such irrigation 
exists in most States and that special efforts should be made to assist 
them in the execution of such works. In chapter IV, para. 12, we 
have recommended (i) that States should have special surveys made 
of areas in which there are facilities for such works and prepare 
programmes arranged in order of priority, and (ii) that work should 
be taken up in compact areas so that supervision and verification of 
results might be possible. We recommend that a sum of Rs. 10 crores 
a year should be placed at the disposal of the Food and Agriculture 
Ministry during the next four years for loans to States for minor 
irrigation works, to be repaid within ten years. The States in turn 
will ensure that contribution is secured from beneficiaries in all cases 
in the form of labour or money or both and that satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments are made for the maintenance in good condition of the works 
constructed. If this special financial provision is made for assistance 
to States in the manner we have recommended the targets originally 
fixed in the Five-year Plan can be easily realised. If on experience, 
it is found that States have useful programmes requiring additional 
finance, we hope it would be possible for the Central Government to 
provide this. 

20. Procedure. —(i) Finances and Programme .—The procedure for 
providing Central assistance for village development programmes of 
the State governments should be as simple as possible and should be 
fitted into the wider programme envisaged by us. The system of 
making block provision in the Central Budget should be continued as 
before. This will include the grant we have recommended for exten¬ 
sion services and the special grant of Rs. 10 crores a year referred to 
above in addition to the allotments under the Five-year Plan. Al¬ 
though the financial year of the Central and State governments is 
■from' April to March, the working season for rural schemes being up 
to the end of June, all financial sanctions for this purpose should be 
made operative up to the 30th of June. 

The State governments should prepare their annual programmes 
of food production under the Five-year Plan and indicate the require¬ 
ments of long, medium and short-term loans and grants from the 
Government of India, on or before the 31st of January of each year. 
The programmes will indicate briefly the type of scheme, the works 
or supplies covered, and the effect on food production in the State. 
Elaborate statements and proformas should be avoided. The pro¬ 
grammes will then be discussed between the representatives of the 
Government of India and the Stlate governments, and finalised before 
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the commencement of the financial year. There should be no delay 
in sanctioning the programmes; the State governments should know 
before the commencement of the financial year the extent of assist¬ 
ance they can expect from the Government of India. 

(ii) Progress reports— Our remarks on procedure apply equally to 
progress reports. We find that the Government of India at present 
call for monthly and six monthly progress reports from State govern¬ 
ments. It is very difficult for a State government to report every 
month, the work done all over the State during the previous month. 
Moreover, the elaborate proformas provided for reporting progress of 
schemes add to the routine and statistical work at various levels with¬ 
out compensating advantage. We, therefore, suggest that there should 
be quarterly reports; two of these will relate to each crop season. 
These reports, in addition to furnishing information on the quantum 
of work done, acreages benefited and additional production, should 
deal with methods of approach to the rural population and indicate 
the success achieved in stimulating local effort and resources. 

(iii) Taccavi loans—We have already referred in this chapter to 
the need for Government assistance in respect of medium and long¬ 
term loans. This form of assistance reaches agriculturists as taccavi 
loans advanced under the Agricultural Loans Act and the Land 
Improvement Loans Act. We have received complaints of delays in 
the grant of such loans and of irregularities in actual disbursement. 
We recommend that States should examine carefully the procedure 
followed and improve it. With proper co-ordination between exten¬ 
sion staffs including the village level worker and the revenue staff, 
it ought to be possible to eliminate complaints. We endorse the 
following suggestions which have been placed before us: 

(a) A maximum time-limit of six weeks should be laid down 

for the disposal of applications and grant of loans. 

(b) Payment of taccavi loans should be made by a responsible 

officer on the spot for a group of villages instead of every 
individual agriculturist having to obtain it at the tehsil 
treasury. Payment may also be made through approved 
co-operative societies. 

(c) The maximum limit for taccavi loans which is at present 20 

times the land revenue, should be increased to 30 times 
the land revenue as costs of cultivation have increased 
and land revenue rates have remained more or less at 
pre-war levels. Tenants with permanent or semi-perma¬ 
nent rights in land should also be eligible for taccavi. 

(d) Close check should be maintained for ensuring the use of 

taccavi for the purposes for which it is taken. The 
village level worker, where there is one, should be 
responsible for this. 
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21. Land reforms. —Another essential condition for creating tne 
necessary enthusiasm for village development and releasing the 
human energy required for productive purposes in rural areas is land 
reform. We do not propose to say anything in detail about this 
complicated question as we understand that it is currently under 
consideration by the Planning Commission and will form a subject 
for their recommendations in the final version of their Report. Now 
that laws for abolition of zamindari and other privileged tenures 
have been enacted in most States, decisions will have to be reached 
on the systems of land cultivation that will be established in these 
areas and speedy effect should be given to them. There are also 
other problems connected with land reform that have to be tackled. 
What is required is action to put new life into the millions of agri¬ 
culturists in the country, instil in them the desire to improve their 
standard of living and furnish them with the assistance that will 
enable them to do so. This is the reason why we have laid so much 
emphasis on creation of a national extension service and placing it on 
a permanent footing. 

22 . Guarantee of minimum prices. —To enable agriculturists to 
carry out permanent improvements and raise production over a long 
period, they should be assured that the Government would take steps 
to ensure that prices are not allowed to fall below certain minimum 
levels. What these levels should be from time to time will depend on 
such factors as the general level of prices, costs of cultivation etc. 
Though we feel that prices of foodgrains are not likely to decline to 
uneconomic levels in the near future, we recommend that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should make a declaration accepting the principle as 
this will provide an incentive to agricultural production. 
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M. P. BHARGAVA, MONO MOHON DAS 

Jt. Secretary. fspjJPT 

(TRIBHUWAN NARAIN SINGH) 
V. K. R. V. RAO 
ttpr* 

(THAKURDAS BHARGAVA) 

(DIP NARAIN SINHA) 
M.p. PATIL 
B. VENKAT ARATNAM 
DATAR SINGH 
Members 


New Delhi, 

27th June, 1952. 


* A supplementary note will follow. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 . In chapter I we deal with general aspects of the food problem. 

2. In chapters II and III we give the history of the G.M.F. move¬ 
ment and explain the procedure followed by the special organisation 
of the I.C.A.R. for the verification and assessment of results. 

(Paras 20 and 26 of chapter II). 

The improvements effected in the campaign in 1951-52 are set out 
in paragraph 1 of chapter III. 

3. In chapter IV we analyse the results of the plan—for every 
item of work included in it. 

4. In paragraphs 51 and 52 of chapter IV we record our views on 
the achievements and shortcomings of the campaign. 

5. In chapter V we give answers to the terms of reference. 
During the years 1949-1951, Rs. 41 crores were sanctioned by the 
Government of India for the Grow More Food campaign. As against 
a target of 27 lakhs tons of foodgrains, the net achievement was 
14 lakhs tons—52 per cent, of the target (para 9). We also give 
separate figures for permanent and other schemes. 

6 . The G.M.F. campaign has not fully achieved the results expect¬ 
ed of it as it has not aroused enthusiasm in the countryside. Nor 
have the States linked up the G.M.F. programmes with permanent 
measures of village development. 

(Chapter VI, Para 2) 

*Jl. The problem of food production is a much wider one than the 
mere elimination of food imports. It is the bringing about of such a 
large expansion of agricultural production as will assure to an in¬ 
creasing population progressively rising levels of nutrition. Agricul¬ 
tural improvement is again an integral part of a much wider problem 
of raising the level of rural life. 

(Chapter VI, Para 3) 

8 . No lasting improvement in rural life is possible if aspects of it 
are treated in isolation. Particular problems can of course be given 
prominence but the plans for them should form parts of and be in¬ 
tegrated with those for achieving the wider aims. 

(Chapter VI, Para 3) 
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9. It is only by placing before the country the ideal—of bringing 
-about an appreciable improvement in the standards of rural life and 
making it fuller and richer—and ensuring that the energies of the 
entire administration and the best unofficial leadership are directed 
to plans for its realisation that we can awaken mass enthusiasm and 
enlist the active interest and support of the millions of families living 
in the countryside in the immense task of improving their own 
condition. 

(Chapter VI, Para 3) 

10. India as a welfare State is facing one of the world’s most 
difficult human problems—that of creating among 60 million families 
in the countryside a will to live better. The vast amount of un¬ 
employment and disguised unemployment in agriculture is the funda¬ 
mental problem in agricultural economy. 

(Chapter VI, Para 4) 
OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 

11. The present G.M.F. campaign should be enlarged so as to 

cover a wider plan for development of village life in all its aspects. 
This is a permanent problem. (Chapter VI, Para 5). 

12. The administrative machinery of the Governments should be 
re-organised and equipped for the efficient discharge of the duties 
imposed on it, under the new conception of India as a Welfare State. 

(Chapter VI, Para 5) 

13. The best non-official leadership available should be mobilised 

for guiding the rural families in their efforts to improve their own 
condition. (Chapter VI, Para 5), 

Extension organisation 

14. An extension organisation should be set up for rural work 
which would reach every farmer and assist in the coordinated 
development of all aspects of rural life. 

(Chapter VI, Para 7) 

15. The taluq or ‘tahsil’ consisting of 100 to 120 villages will be 

the development block and the unit best suited for extension service. 
Below it there would be a group of villages, 5 to 10 in number, and 
then the village itself. ' (Chapter VI, Para 7 1 

16. The extension work in the taluq will be incharge of the Deve 
lopment Officer or “Extension Officer” who will be the revenue officer. 
This officer will be relieved of his other duties by a special assist¬ 
ant appointed for the purpose. The “Extension Officer” will be 
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assisted by four technical officers for agriculture, animal husbandry, 
co-operation and engineering. This Organisation will function as a 
team. (Chapter VI, Para 7) 

17. At the village level there will be one worker for 5 to 10 

villages who will be the joint agent for all development activities 
and will convey to the farmer the lessons of research and to the 
experts the difficulties of the farmer and arrange the supplies and 
services needed by the farmer, including preliminary assistance in 
animal and plant diseases. (Chapter VI, Para 8). 

18. We describe broadly the manner in which extension organisa¬ 
tion should work. The aim should be to see that schemes of improve¬ 
ment are framed and executed with the help of agriculturists and 
local co-operation and resources are developed. The co-operative 
principle is capable of application to all forms of village development 
and there should be a multipurpose society for each village or group 
of villages. 

(Chapter VI, Para 8). 

19. Training of staff is the first requisite before the extension orga¬ 
nisation described above can be spread all over the country and neces¬ 
sary arrangements should be made for getting the required number 
of trained personnel particularly at the level of village-workers. 

(Chapter VI, Para 14). 

20. The “Extension” organisation should be spread all over the 
country within the shortest practicable time, not exceeding ten years. 

(Chapter VI, Para 14). 

Non-official leadership 

21. For associating the non-official leadership with the schemes of 
village development, any of the existing village organisations, e.g., 
panchayat, multi-purpose co-operative society, or the village produc¬ 
tion council may be utilised. Where such organisations do not exist 
necessary steps should be taken to set them up. Each State should 
decide the actual agency that it wants to associate with this work, 
keeping in view, its own special needs and conditions. 

(Chapter VI, Para 8). 

22. At the taluq level, the nucleus for non-official leadership will 

be furnished by the sub-district boards wherever they exist. Where 
they do not exist the members of the district board belonging to the 
area will constitute the nucleus. To this may be added members of 
Parliament and State legislatures in the area and representatives of 
the co-operative movement. (Chapter VI, Para 8). 
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Organisation at District and State levels 

23. The development activities in the district should be unified 
tinder the Collector as “Extension Officer” assisted by the specialist 
officers. These should work as a team and supervise taluq extension 
staff. There will also be a supply organisation for the district. The 
non-official side will consist of a committee of the district board to 
which will be added such members Of Parliament and State legisla¬ 
tures as would be willing to work on this body, representatives of 
the co-operative movement and others interested in social work. 

(Chapter VI, Para 9). 

24. At the State level there should be a Cabinet committee, and a 
non-official Board for formulation of co-ordinated policies and for 
facilitating joint action. The Development Commissioner should be 
incharge of the entire programme of village development work and 
should be the Secretary of the non-official Board. 

(Chapter VI, Para 10). 

25. The types of non-official organisations described above should 

be regarded as illustrative and each State should decide the best 
means of mobilising non-official leadership and of training new 
leaders. (Chapter VI, Para 12). 

Advisory Council at the Centre 

26. At the Centre, there should be an Advisory Council for village 
development which should include representatives of the Central 
Ministries concerned, of some of the State governments and of 
Parliament and also selected non-officials with special experience 
or qualifications. The Council should meet twice a year, receive 
reports on the progress made in different States in their village deve¬ 
lopment programmes, discuss problems relating to rural welfare and 
the working of extension services and advise government on questions 
relating to village development and welfare. (Chapter VI, Para 11). 

Evaluation of Results 

27. There should be an organisation for evaluation of results 

which would work in close liaison with the Central Organisation, in 
conformity with the methods suggested by it. It should work direct¬ 
ly under the State Development Commissioner. Such an organisa¬ 
tion is being brought into existence in connection with the 
Community Projects. This should be expanded for future needs. 
It would be useful to associate Universities and Research Institutes 
in the work of evaluation. (Chapter VI, Para 13). 

28. Until such time as the evaluation machinery is established, the 

assessment of results should be left to the agency of Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research. (Chapter VI, Para 18). 
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Finance 

29. Financial assistance from the Centre Will be necessary to 

■enable the states to set up the “Extension” service. The cost of 
setting up the agency may roughly work out to Rs. 310 a year for 
a village. Assistance might be given by means of grants at the rate of 
50% of the additional expenditure, i.e., about Rs. 125 a year fora vil¬ 
lage. Annual grants on this basis should be paid for every develop¬ 
ment block for a period of five years. These grants should be reviewed 
after five years on the basis of assessed results. Such reviews will 
take place thereafter at two yearly intervals. The total cost to 
Central exchequer, in the tenth year will be of the order of Rs. 5 
■crores when the extension services have covered about 4 lakh villages. 
Another Rs. one crore should be earmarked specially for backward 
areas—agency and tribal areas—where more liberal grants will be 
needed. (Chapter VI, Para 16). 

30. An “Extension” service cannot produce results unless agricul¬ 
turists are financed for their long and medium-term and short-term 
needs. Long and medium-term loans have almost entirely to be 
found by the Central Government and States. The requirements of 
short-term loans are large. These should be eventually provided by 
the co-operative movement and until this movement develops, we 
recommend that the Central Government in consultation with the 
Reserve Bank of India, should give short-term credit facilities to 
States of larger amounts than hitherto for the specific purpose of 
financing agriculturists who are outside the movement. 

(Chapter VI, Para 17). 

31. The target we have in mind is that in the four years from 
1952-53 the Co-operative Movement and the Central Government 
should together make short-term advances which would reach an 
annual limit of Rs. 100 crores by the fourth year. A Committee con¬ 
sisting of a member of the Planning Commission with the representa¬ 
tives of the Finance Ministry and Food and Agriculture Ministry 
should review the position in each State periodically in consultation 
with representatives of the Reserve Bank of India and make suitable 
recommendations to the Government of India and the States. 

(Chapter VI, Para 17). 

32. We also recommend that loans advanced to cultivators should 
as far as possible be made through approved co-operative societies. 

(Chapter VI, Para 17). 

33. As large a portion as possible of the available funds should be 
earmarked for permanent works of utility. Subsidies should be 
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reduced and eventually abolished. Where they have to be given, 
they should be given to villages or co-operative societies and not to 
individuals. This latter condition will not apply to well subsidies 
which will have to be paid to individual applicants as long as subsi¬ 
dies are continued. (Chapter VI, Para 17). 

34. While the States are introducing the new system that we have 

recommended, in the immediate future, we propose that G.M.F. 
schemes should be concentrated as far as possible in the 55 Com¬ 
munity Projects set up under the Indo-U.S. Technical Assistance 
Programme. Preference will also be given to intensive blocks in 
which G.M.F. work is now carried on in States. This does not, how¬ 
ever, apply to permanent works like minor irrigation tanks, bunds 
apd canals, wells, land reclamation and contour bunding, for which 
areas should be selected in which facilities are known to exist or in 
which technical surveys show that they exist and work should be 
organised in a certain number of compact areas according to time 
table (Chapter VI, Para 18). 

35. A sum of Rs. ten crores a year should be placed at the disposal 

of Food and Agriculture Ministry during the next four years for 
loans to States for undertaking a special programme of minor irriga¬ 
tion works. This should be over and above the finances allocated in 
the Five Year Plan for agricultural development. If on experience 
it is found that States have useful programmes requiring additional 
finance we hope that it would be possible for the Central Government 
to provide this. (Chapter VI, Para 19). 

36. The procedure for providing financial assistance for village 
development programmes should be as simple as possible. 

(Chapter VI, Para 20). 

Role of Central Government 

37. The role of the Government of India should be confined to: 

(a) formulation of overall policies and co-ordination of pro¬ 

grammes of village development including targets of 
additional production; 

(b) giving of financial and technical assistance; 

(c) making arrangements for supplies and movement of essen¬ 

tial materials; and 

(d) assessment of results of the programme. 

A special Division in the Central Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
should deal with these functions with regard to the entire programme. 

(Chapter VI, Para 18). 
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Simplification of Procedure 

38. Although the financial year of the Central and State govern¬ 
ments is from April to March the working season for village develop¬ 
ment schemes being upto end of June, all financial assistance for this 
purpose should be made operative upto 30th June. 

(Chapter VI, Para 20) 

39. The States should examine the procedure for sanctioning 
taccavi loans and improve the system on the lines indicated. 

(Chapter VI, Para 20)' 

40. There should be only quarterly Progress Reports; two of these 

will relate to each crop season. These reports in addition to furnish¬ 
ing information about quantum of work done, acreage benefited and 
additional production, should deal with methods cf approach to the 
rural population and indicate the success achieved in stimulating 
local effort and resources. (Chapter VI, Para 20). 

Minor Irrigation 

41. Surveys should be undertaken in all States of areas suitable 
for minor irrigation, tanks, wells, tubewells. etc. and details of pro¬ 
grammes should be formulated in the order of priority. 

(Chapter IV, Para 12) 

42. As between the different permanent schemes, prominence 
should be given to schemes of minor irrigation. Here again, as far 
as possible preference should be given to repairs of existing works 
and minor schemes of flow irrigation which involve comparatively 
less capital outlay and maintenance costs. 

(Chapter V, Para 7) 

43. The responsibility for maintenance of wprks should be fixed 
on the beneficiaries. Where legislation exists for this, the State 
governments should create suitable machinery for enforcing it. In 
other States, suitable legislation should be undertaken. In this con¬ 
nection the possibility of levying a special maintenance cess should 
be examined. 

(Chapter IV, Para 11) 

44. With regard to tubewells, there are two important features 
which deserve close scrutiny. Firstly, the economics of the tube- 
well construction should be examined and secondly, steps should be 
taken for getting adequate number of personnel trained in the methods 
of drilling and development of tubewells. 


(Chapter IV, Para 6) 
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45. The present system of sinking private wells by the grant of 
taccavi cannot be availed of by the smaller land-holders and tenants 
as they are unable to furnish the required security. Separate funds 
should therefore be allotted for sinking of such wells by the States 
or through co-operative societies for the benefit of such persons. 

(Chapter VI, Para 18) 

Land Improvement 

46. Before undertaking land reclamation programme on a large 

scale, systematic surveys of areas suitable for the purpose should be 
undertaken. (Chapter IV, Para 22). 

47. Adequate steps should be taken to ensure that follow-up culti¬ 

vation is undertaken on lands reclaimed by the Central Tractor 
■Organisation. (Chapter IV, Para 18). 

48. The land reclamation and mechanical cultivation schemes of 
the State governments should be worked on a self-financing basis. 

(Chapter IV, Para 19) 

49. Facilities for repairs, spare parts and servicing in respect of 
tractors should be made available to the cultivators close at hand 
to ensure the success of mechanical cultivation. 

(Chapter IV, Para 22) 

50. Contour bunding schemes have special importance in the 
country as about 80 per cent of the cultivated area is unirrigated. 

(Chapter IV, Para 24) 

Supply Schemes 

51. Adequate numbers of seed farms should be established for 
providing nucleus seeds. The system of registered growers for en¬ 
suring rapid multiplication is sound but care should be taken in 
selecting the growers and ensuring that they are assisted by the 
Agriculture departmental staff in producing quality seeds. Adequate 
premia should be paid for pure seed and provision should be made 
for multiplication of pure seed in “protected areas”. 

(Chapter IV, Para 27) 

52. It is important to ensure that seeds are made available in 
time and are of good quality. 

(Chapter IV, Para 28) 

53. A permanent machinery like an expert Standing Committee 
under the Indian Council of Agricultural Research should be set up 
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whose function will be to review the steps taken in every State for- 
evolving new strains of seeds and arranging for their distribution. 
The reports of the Standing Committee should be made available 
to the Ministry of Food & Agriculture and the States. The States 
should also be requested to set up local committees to work with 
the Central Committee. 

(Chapter IV, Para 31) 

54. To ensure greater availability of cow-dung for compost, the 
village panchayat should be assisted for planting trees on waste lands 
and supply of soft coke should be extended to areas where its 
economic distribution is possible. 

(Chapter IV, Para 37) 

55. There is much scope for increasing the use of green manures 
specially in irrigated paddy areas and more efforts should be made to 
popularise them. 

(Chapter IV, Para 38) 

56. There should be continuous efforts made to develop local 
manurial resources to the maximum extent. 

(Chapter IV, Para 41) 

57. Such revision as may be found to be needed in the freight 
structure for raw bones and bonemeal should be made for discourag¬ 
ing the movement of raw bones to ports and in order that produc¬ 
tion of bonemeal in rural crushing units in suitable places in States 
is encouraged, steps should be taken by States in which facilities 
exist to set up small crushing plants. 

(Chapter IV, Para 40) 

58. A permanent Standing Committee of experts under the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research should be set up to review 
State by State the local resources by way of manures, and fertilizers 
available, to organise research wherever necessary, to suggest 
measures for spreading the use of local manures etc. and to report 
on progress from time to time. Local Standing Committees should 
be set up in the States to work in cooperation with the Central 
Committee. 

(Chapter IV, Para 41) 

Miscellaneous 

59. State governments should undertake responsibility for deal¬ 
ing with widespread pests and diseases promptly. As regards stray 
cattle the main difficulty is regarding useless cattle which are not 
claimed by their owners. The only remedy for this appears to be 
the starting of Gosadans. 


(Chapter IV, Para 44). 
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60. Subsidiary foods have an important place in the programme 
for increased production of food. 

(Chapter IV, Para 43) 

61. Crop competition schemes are very important and should be 
continued and extended. 

(Chapter IV, Para 45) 

62. More attention should be paid to problems of dry farming in 
areas of inadequate rainfall. There should be set up farms in such 
areas in which attempts should be made to find solutions for the 
difficulties experienced by the cultivators. The extension staff should 
assist in translating to cultivators’ farms, improvements found prac¬ 
ticable. Research should also be made on the cultivation of short 
duration crops. 

(Chapter VI, Para 18) 

63. Decisions will have to be reached on the systems of land 
cultivation that will be established in areas where zamindari and 
other privileged tenures have been abolished. What is required is 
action to put life into the millions of agriculturists in the country, 
instil in them the desire to improve their standard of living and 
furnish them with the assistance that will enable them to do so. 

(Chapter VI, Para 21) 

64. Though we feel that prices of foodgrains are not likely to 
decline to uneconomic levels in the near future we recommend that 
the Government of India should make a declaration accepting the 
principle of guarantee of minimum prices, as this will provide an 
incentive to agricultural production. 


(Chapter VI, Para 22) 





APPENDIX I 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


RESOLUTION 

No. F. l-2/52-GS(P). New Delhi, the 8th February 1952. 

The Government of India, having given careful consideration to 
the demand recently made both in the Parliament and outside for 
an examination of the working of the Grow More Food campaign, 
have decided to set up a Committee of Enquiry for the purpose, com¬ 
posed of the following: — 

1. Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, Member, Planning Commission.— 

Chairman. 

Members 

2. Shri R. K. Patil. 

3. Hon’ble Shri M. P. Patil, Minister for Agriculture, Bombay 

Government. 

4. Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava, M.P. 

5. Shri T. N. Singh, M.P. 

6. Shri Dip Narain Sinha, M.L.A. (Bihar). 

7 Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Director, Delhi School of Economics. 

8. Sardar Datar Singh, Additional Secretary, Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture, Government of India. 


Shri S. T. Raja, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Food and Agricul¬ 
ture, Government of India— Secretary. 

Shri M. P. Bhargava, Chief of Agriculture Division, Planning 
Commission .—Joint Secretary. 

2. The terms of reference of the Committee will be: — 

(i) to examine the categories of G.M.F. schemes for which funds 
have been sanctioned and the extent to which the utili¬ 
sation of the funds has been in conformity with the 
intended purposes; 
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(i\) to assess the relative efficiency of the different categories, of 
schemes for increasing food production in the context of 
the available means and the prevalent agricultural prac¬ 
tices, particularly with respect to the use of fertilisers, 
compost and improved seeds, and taking into account the 
lag between the grant of money and the actual produc¬ 
tion of the crop; 

(iii) to enquire whether the follow-up arrangements for demon¬ 

strating and teaching the cultivators have been properly 
organised in the areas in which G.M.F. funds have been 
spent; 

(iv) to examine whether the results achieved by the G.M.F. 

campaign since 1st April, 1949 in terms of units of work, 
acreage benefited and increased food production over a 
specified base figure have been commensurate with the 
scale of expenditure involved; 

(v) to suggest measures for ensuring the optimum utilisation 

of the available production requisites by the cultivators 
and for checking up on the actual expenditure of money 
and the results achieved; and 

(vi) to examine and report on any other matter germane or 

incidental to the above. 

3. The Committee shall have access to such official records as 
may be required for the purpose of the enquiry and is authorised 
to call and examine such witnesses and to undertake such tours as 
may be necessary for the purpose. The Committee should submit its 
report as early as possible and in any case within six months. 


Ordered that a copy of the Resolution may be communicated to 
all State Governments, all Ministries and Departments of Government 
of India, Cabinet Secretariat, Prime Minister’s Secretariat and Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 

Ordered also that it may be published in the Gazette of India. 

VISHNU SAHAY, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
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No. F. l-2/52-GS(P) 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

MINISTRY OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
(Agriculture) 

New Delhi, the 18 th February, 1952. 

RESOLUTION 

The Government of India have decided to appoint Dr. Mono Mohon 
Das, M.P. and Shri B. Venkataratnam, M.L.A. also as members of the 
Grow More Food Enquiry Committee set up under their Resolution 
of even number dated the 8th February, 1952. 


Ordered that a copy of the Resolution be communicated to 
all State Governments, all Ministries and Departments of Government 
of India, Cabinet Secretariat, Prime Minister’s Secretariat and Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

VISHNU SAHAY, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 



APPENDIX II 
Questionnaire A 
[For State Governments only.] 

The questionnaire deals with: — 

I. Minor Irrigation. 

II. Land Improvement. 

III. Manures & Fertilisers. 

IV. Seeds. 

V. Miscellaneous Schemes. 

VI. Finance. 

VII. Prices and Controls. 

VIII. Administration. 

IX. Land Reforms. 

X. General. 

Notes. —1. The information regarding targets and achievements 
in terms of units of work, acreage, additional production and cost in 
respect of each category of schemes available in the Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture is appended. This may kindly be verified and 
any modifications necessary may be communicated. 

2. In view of the limited time at the disposal of the Committee, 
the replies to the questionnaire and confirmation of the statistical 
information appended are requested before the 31st March, 1952. 

I. MINOR IRRIGATION 

1. (a) Have surveys been conducted annually or at other intervals 
regarding the number of minor irrigation tanks, ahars, pynes, chaurs, 
wells etc. that are out of use and the extent of area lost thereby every 
year? 

(b) If so, please describe the method of survey and indicate the 
number of such sources which are totally or partially out of order 
and the extent of acreage lost thereby. 

(c) What are the causes which have led to sources falling into 
total or partial disrepair? 
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2. (a) Are there any legislative or other measures in force in the 
State for the maintenance of minor irrigation works such as tanks, 
wells, etc. in proper order? 

(b) If so, has any procedure been evolved for implementing these 
measures? Please indicate the results achieved. 

(c) If the implementation has not been satisfactory, please state 
the reasons and suggest ways and means and the agency for ensuring 
their satisfactory maintenance and repairs. 

(d) Is it possible to entrust the work to the village communities 
or to the beneficiaries? If so, how can this aim be achieved? 

3. (a) What are the possibilities in your State for new works of 
minor irrigation, such as wells, tanks, temporary and permanent 
bandharas and others? 

(b) What are the possibilities of harnessing small rivers etc. for 
irrigation purposes? 

(c) Has any survey been made and is there an up-to-date pro¬ 
gramme of minor irrigation works to be undertaken in the State 
arranged in order of priority? 

(d) If not, can such a survey be undertaken immediately and what 
time is it likely to take and how much will it cost? 

(e) Please indicate the most favourable compact areas for each 
type of minor irrigation schemes. 

(f) What are the measures needed for promoting such works in 
these areas? 

(g) What will be the approximate expenditure from year to year 
in the next four years and how is it proposed to be financed? 

(h) On what basis can the local contribution be expected? 

4. (a) What proportion of the existing wells require deepening by 
means of boring machines? 

(b) Are there any schemes for deepening wells in your .State? If 
so, please give the plans in the next four years. 

5. (a) Have you any legislation for the compulsory utilization of 
unused wells and private tanks by their owners? 

(b) If so, what measures do you suggest for enforcing this? 

6. (a) What is the assistance given to agriculturists in the shape of 
loans or grants or both for each category of minor irrigation 
schemes? 
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(b) Is the loan and subsidy expenditure justified by additional 
production? If so, please give details. 

(c) How do you propose to recover the financial assistance given 
to the cultivators? 

(d) Do you consider it feasible that such recoveries should be 
in grain, so that both the objects, namely recovery of advances and 
procurement, can be served? 

7. State the targets and achievements of each category of minor 
irrigation schemes such as tanks, wells, etc. executed in the State 
from 1947-48 upto the current year. A statement showing units of 
work, acreage benefited, additional production and the total cost of 
works showing separately, loans and subsidies given by the Central 
and State Governments is appended. Please check the information 
therein and make the necessary modifications. 

8. (a) Has any survey been made of the existing water resources 
with a view to finding out the scope for installation of water lifting 
appliances? 

(b) If so, what is the number of pumping sets, rahats or persian 
wheels that would be required? 

(c) How are you meeting the requirements at present? 

(d) How do you propose to cover the existing and planned water 
resources for providing adequate water lifting appliances during the 
next four years? 

(e) Are the lift appliances provided by Government or by co¬ 
operative societies pr by any other agency? 

9. (a) Have any surveys been made of sub-soil water resources in 
your State? 

(b) Are there any areas in which tube wells have been success¬ 
fully constructed and utilised? If so, please give a list of such areas 
and the number of tube wells operating in each area. 

(c) On an average how much area does a tube well command? 

(d) Have the economics of tube wells been examined? If so 
please give the results of the examination. 

10. (a) Are irrigation charges levied on areas brought under irri¬ 
gation by the minor irrigation works executed under the G.M.F. 
Campaign? If so, how much? 

(b) If not, please state the reasons for not levying this charge. 

11. (a) What are the yardsticks utilised in calculating additional 
production for each category of minor irrigation works? 
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(b) What are the basis and assumptions on which these yardsticks 
have been framed? 

(c) Have these been revised; if so, when and on what basis? 

(d) Have any crop cutting experiments been undertaken for veri¬ 
fying the yardsticks? 

(e) If so, how do the results compare with the yardsticks? 

II. LAND IMPROVEMENT 

12. (a) Has any survey been conducted of the extent of culturable 
waste and other lands capable of reclamation? If so, what is the 
acreage? Enclose a copy of the survey report. 

(b) How much land has been reclaimed by the State Govern¬ 
ments and private agencies (excluding Central Tractor Organisation) 
since 1947-48? How much of this land has actually been cultivated? 

(c) Where land reclaimed has not been cultivated or has gone out 
of cultivation after reclamation please give reasons for this. 

(d) What are your plans for land reclamation in the next four 
years? 

13. (a) What are the existing arrangements for follow-up cultiva¬ 
tion of the reclaimed land? 

(b) What is the programme for the next four years? 

(c) Do these arrangements also cover the reclamation and follow¬ 
up cultivation of old fallows? 

(d) Is there any legislation in force in the State for bringing 
fallow lands under cultivation? What is the effect of this legisla¬ 
tion? 

(e) If there is no such legislation for compulsory reclamation of 
old fallows, does the State Government propose to initiate legisla¬ 
tion? 

14. (a) What is the present area under mechanical cultivation in 
the State? 

(b) What is the scope for expansion? 

(c) What in your opinion should be the normal economic size of. 
holding suitable for mechanized cultivation? 

15. (a) Please give a note showing the working of the State Trac¬ 
tor Organisation, its achievements in terms of area reclaimed and 
the total additional production obtained therefrom, total expenditure 
(capital and recurring separately) incurred so far and the financial 
returns therefrom. 
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(b) Are these activities self-financing? 

16. (a) What is the programme for import of tractors for the State 
Tractor Organisation and for private individuals receiving State 
assistance? 

(b) What are the existing facilities for repairs, spare parts and for 
servicing? 

(c) What are the plans for improving the existing facilities and 
ensuring adequate after sales service? 

(d) Is it proposed to demarcate areas in which particular types are 
used to facilitate repairs and service arrangements? 

17. (a) Is there a planned programme of drainage works arranged 
in order of priority after a careful survey? 

(b) What time and expenditure will be involved in a survey, if 
none exists? 

(c) How many drainage schemes for water logged areas have been 
executed since 1947-48? 

(d) What are the plans for draining of similar areas for the next 
four years? 

(e) What are the financial implications of these schemes and their 
economic value? 

18. (a) What other schemes of land improvement such as contour 
bunding, strip cropping, dry farming, reclamation of khar and usar 
lands, etc. have been in operation in the State? Please give a note 
on the working and results. 

(b) What are the proposals in this regard for the next four years? 

19. (a) What is the assistance given to agriculturists in the shape 
of loans or grants or both for each category of land reclamation 
schemes? 

(b) Is the loan and subsidy expenditure justified by the food pro¬ 
duction obtained? If so, please give details. 

(c) How do you propose to recover the financial assistance given 
to the cultivators? 

(d) Do you consider it feasible that such recoveries should be in 
grain, so that both the objects, namely recovery of advances and 
procurement, could be served? 

20. State the targets and achievements of each type of land im¬ 
provement schemes since 1947-48 up to the current year? A state¬ 
ment showing the units of work, acreage benefited, additional pro¬ 
duction and the total cost of works showing separately loans and 
subsidies given by the Central and State Government is appended. 
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Please check the information therein and make the necessary modifi¬ 
cations. 

21. (a) What are the yardsticks utilised in calculating additional 
production for each category of land reclamation and improvement 
schemes? 

(b) What are the assumptions on which these yardsticks have 
been framed? 

(c) Have these been revised? If so, when and on what basis? 

(d) Have any crop cutting experiments been undertaken for veri¬ 
fying the yardsticks? 

(e) If so, how do the results compare with the yardsticks? 

III. MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 

22. Please state the total annual requirements of the various types 
of nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilisers for principal crops for 
irrigated and unirrigated areas separately. 

23. (a) What are the popular manuring mixtures prevalent in 
youf state and to what crops are they applied and in what dosage? 

(b) What are the constituents of the mixture? 

(c) What is the total quantity distributed by Government and 
other agencies every year since 1947-48 onwards? 

(d) What portion of your total requirements of mixture is being 
met at present? 

24. (a) To what extent is green manuring practised particularly 
in irrigated or other areas with assured rainfall? 

(b) What are the measures proposed for popularising green 
manuring? 

25. (a) Is there adequate supply of other fuel in your area so as 
to enable utilization of larger quantities of cowdung for compost? 

(b) Can you restrict the imports of cowdung in urban areas and 
thereby ensure its utilisation within the villages? 

26. (a) Please state the working of urban and rural compost 
schemes. What is the number of municipalities running urban com¬ 
post schemes? 

(b) In regard to municipalities and notified areas which do not 
run such schemes what action is proposed to be taken? 

(c) Has any legislation been enacted for popularising urban com¬ 
post schemes? 

(d) What are the financial implications of such schemes? 
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(e) What progress has been made in popularising the conservation 
of night soil and urine in rural areas? 

27. (a) With regard to cities and towns with sewer system please 
give a detailed note showing the total discharge, the extent of the 
present use and the steps proposed to be taken for utilising sewage 
to the maximum extent possible. 

(b) Please give similar information regarding sullage. 

28. What is the prevailing price of each type of fertiliser and 
what steps have been taken to keep their cost to the cultivators at 
the lowest level? 

29. (a) What are the arrangements for the distribution of manu¬ 
res and fertilisers? 

(b) Are they distributed through Government depots, co-operative 
societies, private trade agencies or any other organisation? 

(c) What is the commission allowed to intermediary agencies? 

(d) Are the existing arrangements satisfactory? Do you consider 
any modifications necessary? 

30. (a) State the targets and achievements of each type of manures 
and fertiliser schemes since 1947-48 up to the current year. A state¬ 
ment showing supplies distributed, acreage benefited, additional pro¬ 
duction and the total cost of works showing separately, loans and 
subsidies given by the Central and State Governments is appended. 
Please check the information therein and make the necessary modifi¬ 
cations. 

31. (a) What are the yardsticks utilised in calculating additional 
production for each category of manure and fertiliser schemes? 

(b) What are the assumptions on which these yardsticks have 
been framed? 

(c) Have these been revised? If so, when and on what basis? 

(d) Have any crop cutting experiments been undertaken for veri¬ 
fying the yardsticks? 

(e) If so, how do the results compare with the yardsticks? 

IV. SEED SCHEMES 

3?. (a) Please state the total area under principal crops in the 
year 1950-51 in the State? 

(b) Indicate also the area under improved varieties of the prin¬ 
cipal crops from the year 1947-48 onwards, giving separate figures 
for areas covered by seed distribution schemes and for natural spread 
separately. 



33. (a) Describe briefly the arrangements that exist in the State 
for multiplication of improved seed? 

(b) State the number of Government experimental and demons¬ 
tration farms used for the purpose. 

(c) Give the area under and the quantity of improved seed pro¬ 
duced every year from 1947-48 on these farms. 

(d) Also state what other agencies such as registered growers, 
multiplied improved seed and quantities of seed produced by them 
from 1947-48. 

(e) How can the seed multiplication work be speeded up? 

(f) What are the incentives offered to cultivators for seed multi¬ 
plication? 

(g) Please indicate any measures taken to ensure that the seed 
issued to the cultivators is of the required quality. 

34. (a) What are the arrangements for distribution of improved 
seeds? 

(b) What concessions are granted to the cultivators for the use of 
improved facilities? 

(c) What steps are taken to see that seed distribution is organised 
on a sound and equitable basis—for example that the same farmer 
is not ordinarily given seed for more than one year. 

(d) What is the cost per maund of seed distribution? Give details 
including purchase price, premium, incidental charges, subsidy etc. 

35. (a) What are the difficulties such as non-availability of ade¬ 
quate quantity of improved seed, absence of proper storage facilities 
and inadequate finance etc. experienced in seed multiplication and 
distribution work? 

(b) Suggest modifications that are necessary for a successful work¬ 
ing of the existing schemes. • 

36. What are the requirements of pure seed if you want the entire 
irrigated and unirrigated area under the crop to be under improved 
seed? What additional quantities do you require to bridge the gap 
between requirements and the existing production? What steps do 
you propose to take to meet this gap? 

37. (a) Can seed multiplication be organised locally for a ‘Firka’ 
or other convenient area so that facilities may be available in time? 

(b) Describe the results of experiments conducted, if any, in this 
connection in a separate note. 

38. (a) State the targets and achievements of each category of 
seed schemes executed in the State from 1947-48 up to the current 
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year. A statement showing supplies distributed, acreage benefited, 
additional production and the total cost of schemes showing sepa¬ 
rately, loans and subsidies given by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments is appended. Please check the information therein and make 
the necessary modifications. 

39. (a) What are the yardsticks utilised for calculating additional 
production for each category of seed schemes? 

(b) What are the basis and assumptions on which these yardsticks 
have been framed? 

(c) Have these been revised? If so, when and on what basis? 

(d) Have any crop cutting experiments been undertaken for veri¬ 
fying the yardsticks? 

(e) If so, how do the results compare with the yardsticks? 

V. MISCELLANEOUS SCHEMES 

40. (a) What schemes are in operation in your State with regard 
to fisheries—both fresh water and marine? 

(b) What is the expenditure incurred on these schemes from 1947- 
48 onwards. Please give a summary of the results and also the 
plans, with the financial commitments, for the next four years. 

41. (a) Are any special measures required in your State for pro¬ 
tection of crops from wild animals? Are arms licenses issued freely 
for crop protection? 

(b) If there are any orders passed on this subject, please supply 
copies of such orders. 

42. (a) What are the arrangements that exist for the protection 
of crops from stray cattle? 

(b) Is there any legislation e.g. Cattle Pound Acts for preventing 
losses to crops on this account? 

(c) What more measures do you suggest to control the evil? 

43. (a) What are the schemes at present undertaken for dealing 
with loss of crops by pests and diseases? 

(b) Is there any Plant Protection Organization in your State? 
Give a brief note on its working and its programme of work during 
the next four years. 

44. (a) To what extent have the crop competition schemes orga¬ 
nized at present served to increase the yield per acre of crops? 

(b) What is the programme for continuation and extension of 
these schemes during the next four years? 

(c) Have the farmers responded to these schemes? 

45. (a) Has the area under potato, sweet-potato, tapioca and other 
subsidiary food crops gone up in your State? 
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(b) What steps are being taken to increase the area and produc¬ 
tion of these crops in your State? 

VI. FINANCE 

46. (a) Discuss the arrangements made by the State Government 
under the various schemes for granting loans and indicate the amount 
of loans granted scheme-wise from 1947-48 to 1951-52. 

(b) Figures of short-term loans repayable at the next harvest 
should be separated from the intermediate term loans. 

(c) Also please furnish a statement of recoveries from farmers, 
out of the advances made to them under the G.M.F. Campaign. 

47. (a) It is sometimes alleged that the loan demand is not fully 
met and some people do not get the loans from the State. How far 
is this justified? 

(b) Have any measures been adopted to remedy the situation? 

48. (a) Indicate the loan requirements of the cultivators for short 
and long-term periods. 

(b) To what extent are these met by the existing agencies? Des¬ 
cribe these agencies and the part they play. 

(c) What measures should be taken to increase the availability 
of capital; should capital be advanced in kind or cash? 

49. (a) The complaint is often made that, though offered at low 
rates of interest, State or Co-operative loans involve elaborate proce¬ 
dure and delays. How can the procedure be simplified and arrange¬ 
ments made for prompt disposal of applications and timely distribu¬ 
tion of loans? 

(b) How is solvency determined for puropse of taccavi loans? 

(c) What steps should be taken to liberalize the existing system? 

(d) What are the rates of interest charged on the various types 
of loans by the Government and the co-operative agencies? 

50. (a) Do the State and Co-operative lending agencies co-ordinate 
their work or do they operate independently of each other? 

(b) Is it desirable to co-ordinate the loan activities of the State 
and the Co-operatives and work out a common programme? How 
can this be achieved? 

51. (a) How can the resources of money lenders and commercial 
banks be utilised for production programme? Are money lenders 
registered in your State? 

(b) If so, state their number and the volume of business, if avail¬ 
able. 
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52. Are any changes necessary in the policy, procedure and rules 
adopted by Government of India for the financing of the G.M.F. 
Campaign? If so, please give reasons. The Planning Commission 
has suggested that loans should not be given to individual applicants 
but on a village basis. Please give your comments on this proposal. 
V/hat modifications in the existing system and procedure would be 
necessary in order to give effect to such a change. 

53. (a) How can the work relating to framing of the programme, 
detailed schemes and their sanction be simplified? 

(b) When should the State programmes reach the Government 
of India? 

(c) At present the amounts sanctioned in the financial year end¬ 
ing 31st March, are allowed to be spent in the crop year which 
extends upto 30th June. 

(d) Has this procedure been useful? 

(e) Are any modifications necessary? 

(f) Some of the minor irrigation and land improvement schemes 
take more than a year for completion. Should funds be provided 
for the entire scheme? 

54. (a) How is actual expenditure calculated? 

(b) What is the system of checking actual expenditure? 

VII. PRICES AND CONTROLS 

55. (a) Has there been in your State any diversion from food to 
non-food crops? If so, what is the extent of this diversion and what 
are the reasons? 

(b) Do you consider that any steps should be taken to prevent 
such diversion? 

56. Have there been any Crop Control Orders during the War and 
thereafter in order to regulate the portion of a farmer’s holding 
which should be under different crops? How far these orders have 
been effective? 

57. (a) Has the G.M.F. Campaign been hampered by the absence 
of control on prices of crops other than cereals? Please give facts 
and figures showing the comparative profitability of growing cereals 
and other competing crops in a particular area. 

(b) Have you any modifications to suggest in the present policy 
of control of prices of foodgrains which in your opinion would lead 
to increase in production of foodgrains? 



VIII. ADMINISTRATION 

58. (a) What is the administrative machinery in existence in your 
State for the food production programme? 

(b) What arrangements exist to co-ordinate the activities of the 
different departments viz., Agriculture, Revenue, P.W.D., Rural 
Development, Veterinary, Co-operation and Fisheries? 

(c) Please give a chart showing the strength of these departments 
in so far as food production is concerned from the village to the 
State headquarters’ level. 

(d) Is this system found satisfactory? 

59. (a) What non-official agencies are at present in existence in 
your State for assisting in implementation of the G.M.F. Programme? 

(b) What functions do they perform and in what manner? 

(c) What are the State Government’s views on the usefulness of 
these bodies? 

(d) Do these agencies cover the entire State from the village up¬ 
wards? 

(e) Have Village Production Councils been organised as recom¬ 
mended by the Planning Commission? 

60. (a) How does the non-offie'al machinery function in co¬ 
operation with official administrative machinery? 

(b) What steps are taken to ensure co-ordination between the two 
at the various levels? 

61. (a) How does the organisation of Regional Agricultural Pro¬ 
duction Commissioners help to maintain the liaison between State 
and Central Governments? 

(b) Do you suggest any modifications in the existing arrangements 
for achieving the desired objective? 

62. (a) Has the existing system of allocating separate quotas of 
essential materials such as iron and steel, galvanised pipes, cement, 
coal and agricultural machinery separately for agricultural purposes 
worked satisfactorily? 

(b) Are the supplies adequate to meet demands? 

(c) If not, to what extent are the supplies short of demand? 

(d) Please give a short note outlining the total quantity of mate¬ 
rials applied for, allotted, received and distributed by the State from 
1947-48 onwards. 

63. (a) What is the position regarding the supply of agricultural 
implements? 
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(b) Is there a complaint in your State that the allocation of iron 
and steel made for agriculture are inadequate and, if so, to what 
extent? 

(c) What improvements would you suggest in the existing arrange¬ 
ments to achieve the objective in view? (In this connection, atten¬ 
tion is invited to the Ministry of Food and Agriculture letter No. F. 
1-19/51-SC, dated the 21st September 1951 asking for a comprehensive 
report about the utilisation of the agricultural quota of iron and 
steel.) 

64. (a) Are the supplies of agricultural machinery, viz., pumps, 
oil engines etc. adequate to meet official and private demand? 

(b) Can you give the estimated requirements of agricultural 
machinery under each category for the next four years? 

(c) Are facilities for spare parts and after-sales service adequate 
to keep the machinery in up-to-date order? 

(d) Kindly state the arrangements proposed to be made for this 
during the next four years. 

IX. LAND REFORMS 

65. (a) Describe briefly the legislation enacted after 15th August, 
1947—(i) for elimination of intermediaries and (ii) for improving the 
condition of the share croppers, sub-tenants and tenants-at-will. 

(b) How far has such legislation been enforced? Discuss its effect 
on agricultural production. 

66. (a) What legislation has been passed for providing security of 
tenure to cultivating tenants and reducing rents paid by them? 

(b) Has such legislation resulted in increased production? 

67. Indicate the attitude of agricultural labour generally and the 
response received from them in efforts to increase production. 

X. GENERAL 

68. Please describe briefly the legislation introduced in the State 
during the last five years for assisting the food production campaign. 
This should include laws regulating acreage under non-food crops 
and laws relating to use of improved seeds, cultivation of fallow land 
etc. Results obtained by enforcement of these laws may be discuss¬ 
ed. Please also indicate if any statistical checks have been conducted 
for verifying the achievements. 

69. (a) Do you consider any legislation desirable or necessary for 
making the food production campaign successful? 

(b) How can such laws be effectively executed? The past ex¬ 
perience of the State in this connection would be valuable. 
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70. Describe the action taken in your State for consolidation of 
holdings and the practical effect of these measures on agricultural 
production? 

71. (a) While calculating the additional production, is any allow¬ 
ance made by the State for the possible misuse of seeds for human 
or animal consumption, diversion of fertilizers from food to non-food 
crops, use of reclaimed lands for raising commercial crops, utilising 
irrigation facilities for cash crops? 

(b) What is the extent of such misuse in the State? 

(c) On what is this estimate based? 

72. (a) It has been stated that manures and fertilizers are some¬ 
times not available in time and production suffers. How far is this 
complaint justified in your State? 

(b) Is there any difficulty about the procurement of oilcake? 

(c) If so, what steps do you suggest for facilitating the increased 
supply of oilcakes? 

73. (a) What arrangements are made for improving the existing 
agricultural implements? 

(b) To-what extent have there been improvements in the standard 
of these implements as the result of the Government measures? 

74. (a) What part do the co-operatives play in the G.M.F. cam¬ 
paign? 

(b) Please give the total number of co-operatives working in your 
State? 

(c) How many of these are working in villages? 

(d) What is the membership and working capital of these co¬ 
operatives? 

(e) How many of these have been employed as agencies for the 
Grow More Food campaign and in what way? 

(f) Is their working satisfactory? 

75. (a) How many co-operative farms are there in your State? 

(b) What is the programme for organizing co-operative farms? 

(c) Please give your views about the working of such farms and 
the feasibility of organizing them in large numbers. 

76. Please discuss every food production scheme administered by 
the Agricultural or other departments on no profit no loss basis. A 
note outlining the progress of the scheme, capital requirements, 
investments, costs, etc., may be prepared. Please indicate how the 
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costs are worked out and state the amount of losses incurred or 
profits earned. 

77. Please supply information regarding cultivated and irrigated 
area under the different river systems in the proforma below: — 

Total Cultivated Area 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

Irrigated Area 

A. Under river systems 

Area irrigated 

Nome of First Crop Second Crop 

river system 1947-48 1948-49 1950-51 1947-48 1948-49 1950-51 

B. Other Sources 1950-51 

Distt. Private Canals Minor Irrigation Tanks Wells Others 

Area No. Area No. Area Area 

S. T. RAJA, 
Secretary. 



APPENDIX III 
Questionnaire B 

(For non-officials, public organisations, etc.) 

The questionnaire deals with:— 

I. Minor Irrigation. 

II. Land Improvement. 

III. Manures & Fertilisers. 

IV. Seeds. 

V. Miscellaneous Schemes. 

VI. Finance. 

VII. Prices and Controls. 

VIII. Village Organisations. 

IX. Land Reforms. 

X. General. 

Notes.—1. The questionnaire deals with all aspects of food pro¬ 
duction. You are requested to answer those questions to which you 
are able to furnish answers based on first-hand knowledge. If there 
are any points not covered by the questions on which you would like 
to give information please attach a separate note. 

2. The replies to this questionnaire may be sent at the latest by 
the 31st of March 1952 to the Secretary, G.M.F. Enquiry Committee, 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India, New Delhi. 

I. MINOR IRRIGATION 

(1) Wells—( a) What is the average depth at which you find water 
in your area for construction of surface wells? 

(b) What is the area commanded by an average well in your part 
of the country? 

(c) What is the cost of constructing a new well with masonry 
walls and what is the time taken in constructing it? Similarly, what 
is the cost of repairing an average well which has gone out of use? 
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(d) What assistance, such as finances, deepening’ machinery or 
materials does the farmer receive either from the State Government 
or from any other agency for construction and repairs of wells? Is 
this assistance adequate and timely? 

(e) Are subsidies, etc. given for digging of wells used prcfperly? 
Have there been cases in which such funds have not been used for 
the purposes for which they were given? What is the proportion 
of such cases? 

(f) Is the existing number of wells adequate to meet the demands 
of water for irrigation in your part of the State? If not, how much 
scope is there for increasing the well construction? Can you state 
how many more wells can be constructed and how many more can 
be repaired every year in relation to the existing number of wells 
under use and out of use? 

(g) On an average, how many wells go out of use every year 
in your area and what are the main reasons for this? Can you 
suggest measures to ensure the full utilisation of all the existing 
wells? 

(h) For what crops are the wells generally utilised in your area? 
What portion of the irrigated area under an average well is under 
foodcrops, such as wheat, rice, jowar, bajra, etc.? 

(2) Boring Wells. —(a) What proportion of the existing wells 
require deepening by means of boring machines? 

(b) What is the cost involved and what assistance is expected or 
obtained from the State? 

(c) Is there scope for boring' of further wells in your area? What 
steps would you suggest for encouraging the boring of a large 
number of wells? 

(3) Water Lifting Appliances. —(a) What is the normal popular 
water lifting appliance in your area for the surface wells? 

(b) What is the irrigation capacity of this appliance per day 
taking the average working day? 

(c) What proportion of the existing' wells are at present operated 
by (i) persian wheels, (ii) leather buckets, (iii) pumping sets, and 
(iv) other means? 

(d) What is the number of pumping sets installed on wells in 
your area and what is the average horse power of these pumping 
sets? What aid do you receive for the installation of pumping sets? 
How many more wells are sufficiently large so as to justify further 
installation of pumping sets and how can this activity be accelerated? 
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(e) Are these pumping sets operated by electricity or by Diesel? 
"What is the cost of irrigation per acre for one crop in each of these 
cases? 

(f) Are the lift appliances provided by Government or by’ co¬ 
operative societies or by any other agency? 

(4) Tanks. —(a) What is the number of irrigation tanks at present 
in existence in your part of the State? What is the area irrigated 
by these tanks and what is the water rate charged? Is this rate the 
same or different from what is charged by Government for water 
from larger irrigation works, for the same crop? 

(b) How many of the tanks are privately owned and how many 
of them are publicly owned? 

(c) How many of these tanks have water throughout the year and 
how many of them dry up in summer? 

(d) What proportion of these tanks have got silted up and what 
proportion is at present in use? 

(e) What is the system at present in existence for keeping these 
tanks properly desilted and in continuous repair? Which authority 
looks after it in your area? 

(f) What practical measures would you suggest for ensuring 
proper repairs and maintenance of these tanks? 

(g) What is the scope in your area for construction of new tanks? 
What would be the cost of constructing such tanks per acre of area 
irrigated from them? 

(h) What financial and other aid has so far been received from 
the State Government for the re-excavation and construction of tanks 
in your area? Has this aid been adequate and have these monies 
been properly utilised? To what extent have the irrigation facilities 
been stepped up as a result? 

(i) Would you suggest any legislative measures for ensuring com¬ 
pulsory repairs and maintenance of private wells and tanks? 

(5) Other Minor Irrigation Works.—{ a) What are the existing 
sources of minor irrigation other than tanks and wells such as Pynes, 
Chaurs, Ahars, Bandharas, Beals, Streams, etc. in your area? 

(b) Are there sufficient arrangements for fully utilizing the exist¬ 
ing water resources? If not, what steps would you suggest first of 
all, to ensure the utilisation of the existing' water resources? 

(6) Canal Irrigation—( a) What are the existing facilities in your 
area for canal irrigation? What is the rate per acre, at present. 
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charged for these irrigation facilities for the various crops? What 
are the main crops irrigated at present? 

(b) Is there any scope of further expansion of the canal system 
in your area with the existing water resources? If so, what steps 
do you suggest for bringing this about within the next 3 to 4 years? 

(c) Is the canal water received in time? If not, have you any 
suggestions to make so that this complaint is avoided? 

(d) So far as your area is concerned, which will be the quickest 
method of increasing irrigation facilities for achieving increased food 
production? 

(e) What in your area will be the least costly method of providing 
irrigation i.e., wells, tanks, bunding of streams, rivers, etc.? 

II. LAND IMPROVEMENT 

(a) Are there large areas in your part of the country which can 
be brought under cultivation without prejudice to the village pas¬ 
tures and forests? 

(b) What portion of these areas, if any, has already been brought 
under cultivation and what steps would you suggest for bringing 
the rest of the area under cultivation? 

(c) Are any units of the State Tractor Organisation working in 
your area, if so, what is the cost of reclamation and follow-up culti¬ 
vation per acre that they charge and how is it recovered from the 
farmers? 

(d) What is the number of privately owned tractors in your area 
and how are they utilized? Are the owners using them for their 
own purpose only or letting them out to others on hire, if so, what 
is the rate of hire? 

(e) Is there any legislation in force for the compulsory cultivation 
of fallow lands? If so, how is it working? 

(f) What is your experience about some of the reclaimed and 
cultivated lands going out of cultivation as a result of the absence 
of the follow-up arrangements? What proportion of the reclaimed 
area, in your opinion, has gone out of cultivation so far as your 
area is concerned and what steps would you suggest for maintaining 
the cultivation of the newly reclaimed areas? 

(g) Are there adequate arrangements in your area for the servic- 
j»g and spare parts for tractors? Is there also a large demand for 
tractors in your areas? Who provides service and spare-parts, the 
State Government or the suppliers? If servicing facilities are not 
adequate, what steps do you suggest for improving them? 
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(h) Are the farmers using the improved types of indigenous 
agricultural implements, such as, iron plough, improved type of seed 
drill, etc.? Similarly, have the agriculturists taken to other mecha¬ 
nical implements and “combines” to be used along with tractors, if 
so, what is the experience about the use of these various types of 
improved implements and what steps would you suggest for increas¬ 
ing their popularity? 

(i) Are there any saline lands in your area? Have any steps 
been taken to reclaim these lands for cultivation? If not, what 
steps would you suggest for ensuring their reclamation? 

(j) Is water-logging one of the problems in your area? What 
steps would you suggest for reclaiming' these areas? 

(k) Do you find substantial soil erosion in your area? What 
steps are at present being taken to prevent soil erosion by means of 
contour bunding, terracing, strip cropping, etc.? Is this being done 
by the agriculturists themselves or by Government, if the former, 
what aid is received by the agriculturist from the Government? 
What is the normal cost for the soil conservation work per acre? 

(l) Which will be the most effective way to organise land improve¬ 
ment works, such as, land reclamation, soil conservation, etc.? Can 
these works be organised on village community basis, if so, what 
mechanism would you suggest for bringing this about? 

III. MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 

(a) What are the most popular manures and chemical fertilizers 
in use in your area? What is the price per maund of manure and 
fertilizer of those different types? 

(b) How do you get supplies of manures and fertilizers? Are 
they supplied through State depots or co-operative societies or pri¬ 
vate agencies? Are these supplies adequate to meet farmers’ 
requirements and is the farmer fully aware of the advantages of 
using fertilizers? 

(c) Do the agriculturists dig pits and conserve their farm yard 
manure and village waste along with cow dung and urine in these 
pits? What proportion of available cow dung do you think goes 
in composting and what proportion is used as fuel? Is there ade¬ 
quate supply of other fuel in your area so as to enable utilization 
of larger quantities of cow dung for compost? If composting is not 
done adequately, do you suggest any method by which the farmer 
will take to composting farm yard manure and village waste? 

(d) Is there large demand of compost manure in your area? Is 
such compost made available to you either by the municipalities or 
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by State Government at reasonable rates? What steps would you 
suggest for increasing the demand and supply of compost? 

(e) Is green manuring done on sufficiently large scale in your 
area? What aid is given by the State in this matter? What are the 
popular green manure crops and what system of manuring is pre¬ 
valent in your area? What steps would you suggest for increasing 
the use of green manures? 

IV. SEEDS 

(a) Is there adequate supply of improved seeds of the required 
purity and potency in your area? If not, what steps would you 
suggest for increasing these supplies? 

(b) Are there any seed farms either belonging' to government or 
to private owners in your area? Are there registered seed growers 
in your area who are supplied pure seed by government and from 
whom the seed is recovered after harvest? How is this scheme 
working? Can you suggest improvements? 

(c) What is the system of seed distribution at present prevalent 
in your area? Is the provision of pure seed made by the State 
Government or the cooperative society or any private agency? Is 
this system satisfactory and are you receiving really good seed and 
in time? If not, what steps would you suggest for improving 1 the 
organisation and the quality of the seed? 

(d) Does the cultivator produce his own seed or does he have to 
receive it every year from the governmental or other agency; if 
latter, what is the normal price at which he is buying it from this 
agency and how does it compare with price of pure seed locally 
available or the price of the ordinary foodgrains of the same type? 
What are the reasons for the cultivator not retaining the seed grown 
on his own farm? 

(el While the use of pure seeds for commercial crops has been 
fairly wide-spread, how is it that the use of improved seed for food 
crops has not progressed so rapidly? Can you suggest steps which 
can remedy the situation? 

V. MISCELLANEOUS SCHEMES 

(1) Crop Competition. —(a) What do you think of the crop com¬ 
petition schemes organised by the State Governments during the 
recent years as an incentive to increasing yield per acre of food 
crops? To what extent have they served the object in view? Have 
the farmers taken to them enthusiastically? 

(2) Pests and Diseases .—Are the crops normally liable to any 
attack of pests and diseases in your area? If so, what preventive 
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measures are at present being taken by the farmers and the Govern¬ 
ment? Is there any Plant Protection Organisation of the State 
Government in existence in your area, if so, how has it served your 
area? 

(3) Wild Animals and Stray Cattle. —(a) Is the damage to crops 
by stray cattle and wild animals serious in your area, if so, what 
steps are at present being taken to control this damage? 

(b) Is there any scope for destruction of wild animals in your 
area? Are the agriculturists given arms licences and ammunition 
for the protection of their crops and the destruction of wild animals? 

(4) Subsidiary Food Crops. —Has the area under potato, sweet- 
potato, Tapioca, etc. gone up in your area? Can you suggest what 
steps should be taken for increasing the production of vegetables and 
subsidiary food crops mentioned above? 

(5) Fisheries Development. —Is there any scope for rparine or 
fresh-water fisheries in your area? Are any schemes being operated 
in your area for fisheries development? Can you suggest ways and 
means to increase fishery production and consumption so far as your 
area is concerned? 

(6) Agricultural Implements, Diesel oil etc. —(a) Are the agri¬ 
culturists in your area receiving their cart tyres and other tools in 
adequate number at control prices? What is the normal channel 
through which they are receiving these supplies? If these supplies 
are inadequate and the channels unsatisfactory, how would you like 
this distribution to be organised? 

(b) Is the supply of diesel oil and powerine adequate for the 
tractors and pumping sets operating in your area? If not what 
steps do you suggest for ensuring the regular supplies? 

VI. FINANCE 

(a) What type of financial aid, both short-term and medium-term, 
do the agriculturists in your area require for financing and for what 
operations? 

(b) Which is the present agency affording the bulk of this 
finance? Is it the State Government or the cooperative institution 
or the private money-lender? What is the normal rate of interest 
payable by the agriculturist to each of these categories of financial 
organisations both for short-term and medium-term loans? 

(c) What is the procedure for receiving' Taccavi loans from the 
State Government? How long does it take after giving an appli¬ 
cation for Taccavi loan to get the actual payment of the loan? What 
steps has the farmer got to take between the time he applies and 
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the time he receives the loan? What are the difficulties experienced 
by the agriculturists in receiving loan? Is the loan adequate and 
timely and what security is required to be given for this purpose? 

(d) Are there any cooperative societies in your area? Are they 
able to supply sufficient finance for agricultural operations? What 
are the difficulties in the expansion of the cooperative organisations 
in you:' area and what steps do you suggest to overcome them? 

(c) Has there been any drying-up of private credit facilities from 
money lenders in the villages as a result of Debt Redemptictn and 
Usurious Loans Acts? 

(f) How is the finance provided by the State for schemes of agri¬ 
cultural development passed on to the agriculturist? Is it paid 
direct to the agriculturist or is it being routed through any village 
organisation like the Village Production Council, Gram Panchayat 
or the Cooperative Society? Which will be the better channel for 
financing; direct loans or through these Village organisations? 

(g) Would it be desirable to advance some of the loans in kind 
rather than in cash? For example, some of the essential materials, 
tractors, pumping sets, implements, etc., might be given in kind. 

(h) What is the normal period for the recovery of Taccavi loans 
and other finance advanced by the State Governments and other 
agencies at present? Is there any difficulty to the farmer in re¬ 
paying the Taccavi loans taken by him? If so, what modifications 
would you suggest in the present system and in the period of 
recovery? 

(i) Would it be desirable to recover the Taccavi and other loans 
in foodgrains, which will ensure both recoveries and procurement? 

VII. PRICES AND CONTROLS 

(a) Has the Grow More Food campaign suffered by the absence 
of controls on prices of crops other than cereals? If so, what steps 
would you suggest for bringing about a proper balance between the 
prices of ceredls and the crops other than cereals? 

(b) Has there been any noticeable diversion of areas from food 
crop to cash crops, if so, what are the principal non-food crops 
which have gained in acreage and what are the causes for this diver¬ 
sion? 


VIII. VILLAGE ORGANISATIONS 

(a) What are the principal village organisations, such as, Gram 
Panchayat, Cooperative Society, etc., functioning in your area, which 
have assisted in the Grow More Food programme? What function 
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do they perform and in what manner? What steps would you sug¬ 
gest in order that the entire area can be covered by such organisa¬ 
tions and they can play a useful role? 

(b) Is there any duplication or overlapping of activities as be¬ 
tween the village cooperatives, the village Panchayat and similar 
organisations, if so, what steps would you suggest for avoiding such 
duplication and setting up of a single body in charge of food pro¬ 
duction? What functions should this body perform and what should 
be its relationship to the official agencies also operating' in the same 
area? 

(c) Are these village organisations working smoothly and do 
they represent the entire village community? Are there factors 
which are likely to hamper the food production work? What steps 
would you suggest for overcoming these difficulties? 

(d) Is it possible for a village community in your area to set 
before themselves a target and a programme of additional food pro¬ 
duction for the village and to implement it on a community basis? 
If so, how can this be effectively organised and executed? In this 
connection it has been suggested that if 3 to 5 good and experienced 
cultivators from each village are asked to draw up programmes for 
each cultivator in the village and these are implemented, production 
will increase, considerably. Do you think that such a body should be 
set up in the village and given powers needed for seeing that pro¬ 
grammes are carried out? 

(e) What is your opinion regarding the service at present ren¬ 
dered by the Agricultural and Rural Development staff functioning 
in your area? Is this staff adequate and properly qualified and 
trained? What suggestions have you got to make this service use¬ 
ful to farmers? 


IX. LAND REFORMS 

(a) How have the various legislations dealing with the abolition 
of Zamindari and safeguarding the rights of the actual tillers of the 
soil affected food production? 

(b) Is there enough availability of agriculture labour especially 
at sowing and harvesting times, if not, what are the reasons fo*r this 
shortage? 


X. GENERAL 

(a) Besides the problems mentioned above, what are the other 
difficulties experienced by the agriculturist in your area in increas¬ 
ing agricultural production? 
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(b) What is the present feeling of the farmer about the G.M.F. 
campaign? What concrete measures would you suggest for gene¬ 
rally giving impetus to the G.M.F. campaign in order to make it a 
mass movement? 

(c) Some States have passed legislation making certain agricul¬ 
tural pratices, e.g., the use of pure seed, t he composting of farm 
yard manure, the removal of certain weeds compulsory and legal 
penalties are prescribed for disobedience. Do you think that such 
a law would be useful in your area? 

S. T. RAJA, 
Secretary . 



APPENDIX IV 


NOTE ON THE RELIABILITY OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

The importance of accurate and reliable agricultural statistics for 
proper planning of agricultural development needs no emphasis. 
The role of statistics in this sphere is three-fold;, firstly, an appraisal 
of the total agricultural production, the overall requirements and 
the deficits is necessary for the formulation of production targets; 
secondly, statistics of existing and potential resources which can 
be utilised for achieving targets are of fundamental importance in 
drawing up detailed programmes; and thirdly, the progress of im¬ 
plementation of plans has to be continuously watched on the basis of 
a scientific statistical assessment. The available agricultural statis¬ 
tics in India do not fully meet these needs. For instance, it has been 
seen that a comparison of the trends in acreage and production of 
crops during the prewar and current years has not been possible for 
want of comparable figures. Certain defects in statistics, of crop 
production also made the accurate determination of the deficits diffi¬ 
cult. A proper assessment of the results of the Grow More Food 
campaign has not been possible for want of the requisite statistics. 
It is therefore necessary to examine the statistics available at present, 
the defects therein, the improvements effected so far and the pattern 
of future organisation. ' 

2. Agricultural statistics may be broadly categorised as (a) statis¬ 
tics proper, (b) basic statistics, and (c) ancillary statistics. Statistics 
proper relate to crop acreages, production, livestock population and 
their products. Basic statistics constitute data relating to the number 
of holdings and their principal characteristics, land use, agricultural 
population, farm implements and machinery, sources of irrigation, 
etc. Ancillary statistics which are not directly connected with agri¬ 
culture but have an important bearing on it, include prices of agri¬ 
cultural commodities, cost of production of crops, agricultural 
wages, rural indebtedness etc. For purposes of the Committee, 
however, statistics proper are important and attention is drawn 
mainly to the defects in the statistics of area and yield and improve¬ 
ments needed. 

3. As regards the availability of statistics proper, the entire Union 
can be broadly classified into four categories:— 
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(A) Cadastrally surveyed and possessing a primary reporting agency. 

Such areas are situated mainly in the States of Madras, Uttar 
Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh. Bombay, Punjab, Hyderabad and Mysore 
in which revenue settlements have been made subject to periodical 
revision and in Bihar. Statistics of acreage under crop and land 
utilisation are available with a fairly high degree of accuracy for these 
areas which constitute nearly 59% of the total geographical area of 
the Indian Union. Under the cadastral survey, all fields in a village 
are surveyed and mapped and the village revenue officer, generally 
known as patwari, collects statistics of cropped acreage on the basis 
of periodical field to field inspection. 

(B) Cadastrally surveyed but not possessing a primary reporting 

agency. 

These are mostly the permanently settled areas of West Bengal 
and Orissa. Although these are cadastrally surveyed, there is no 
primary agency for the collection of agricultural statistics as a per¬ 
manent settlement has been made with the Zamindar. Statistics of 
area in this category are framed at the tehsil and higher levels by 
revenue officials. These areas comprise about 10% of the total 
geographical area of the Indian Union. 

(C) Unsurveyed but possessing a primary reporting agency. 

These areas are mostly situated as large pockets within the 
temporarily settled States mentioned under (A) above where the 
Zamindari system of tenure still prevails. In these areas the primary 
agency is in existence and furnishes the reports but as no detailed 
maps are available the data are based only on visual impression and 
enquiry among the cultivators. Such areas cover about 9% of the 
total geographical area. 

(D) Unsurveyed and also without any reporting agency. 

These areas consist ctf jagirdari lands such as in Rajasthan, 
Saurashtra etc. or large uncultivated tracts, forests and hills as in 
Himachal Pradesh where it is not feasible to have a detailed cadas¬ 
tral survey or a primary reporting agency.. Conventional estimates 
of crops acreages based on impressions or ‘estimates’ of officials are 
made in respect of these areas and are repeated every year with 
little or no change. Such areas constitute the remaining 22% (in 
1948-49) of the total geographical area of the Indian Union. 

4. While statistics of acreage and production of principal crops 
are available in the form of crop forecasts issued during the year, 
in respect of the four categories of areas, land utilization statistics 
are available only for the first three categories. The land utilisation 
statistics cover mainly the classification of land into area under 
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forest, area not available for cultivation, other uncultivated land ex¬ 
cluding current fallows and net area sown. Statistics of acreage 
sown more than once and of irrigated areas are also available for 
these three categories of tracts. 

5. The main defects in all these statistics of yield can be broadly 
divided into five categories :— 

(i) gaps in coverage; 

(ii) defects in the method of estimation; 

(iii) non-comparability over a period of time; 

(iv) lack of uniformity in definition; and 

(v) defects due to under-estimation. 

(i) Gaps in coverage. —As already mentioned the geographical 
-coverage of the land utilization statistics is not complete. The statis¬ 
tics of cultivated area, area under fallows, area under crops and 
irrigated area are available only in respect of 78% of the total 
geographical area of the Indian Union covered by (A), (B) and (C) 
above. No reliable statistics exist for the remaining 22'/ of the area 
showing how much of it is cultivated, how much is under forest, and 
how much is available for cultivation. 

The coverage of the crop forecasts issued in respect of principal 
crops also differs from crop to crop. Till recently complete figures 
were not available even in respect of foodgrains; since 1947-48 the 
coverage of the forecasts is being gradually extended and there are 
now very few non-reporting areas for foodgrains. The position in 
respect of some of the commercial crops is not however equally 
statisfactory. 

(ii) Defects in methods of estimation. —Mention has already been 
made of the varying degrees of accuracy of reported statistics in the 
areas belonging to categories (A), (B), (C) and (D)"depending on 
the method of collection. 

Estimates of yield framed on the traditional method of normal 
yield and condition factor are defective being based on subjective 
considerations. Recent evidence obtained through crop cutting ex¬ 
periments indicates that the official estimates of production are 
under-estimates, with consequent effects on the calculations of total 
overall availability and deficits. It has also been observed that the 
extent of under-estimation is not uniform over all States, crops or 
a series of years. This renders the determination of trends in pro¬ 
duction a task of extreme difficulty. 

(iii) Non-comparability over a period of time. —Owing to the 
gradual extension of reporting areas particularly after 1947-48, any 
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comparison between the earlier and the subsequent figures is viti¬ 
ated by differences in the areas covered by these statistics. Changes 
in the method of estimation similar to those that have taken place 
in Bihar and West Bengal which are referred to later, are also 
responsible for non-comparability in figures for different years. 
This renders any accurate assessment of overall production or 
increased production over a period of years extremely difficult. 


(iv) Lack of uniformity in definition .—The existing definitions 
adopted for classifying the land according to utilisation are also not 
uniform. For instance, the definitions of fallow land, culturable 
waste, etc. differ from State to State. The period after which fallow 
land is classified as culturable waste varies from two years in the 
Punjab to ten years in Bombay and all areas shown under unculti¬ 
vated land excluding current fallows are not real culturable wastes. 
For this reason, it is not feasible to make inter-State comparison of 
the reported figures under each category. 


(v) Defects due to under-estimation .—Doubts are usually ex¬ 
pressed regarding the statistics furnished by patwaris in the tem¬ 
porarily settled States. There are facts which have a bearing on the 
efficiency with which data are collected by these officials. Due to the 
increase in the work of the patwari during recent years, the patwan 
is not able to devote time and attention to statistical work. More¬ 
over another factor has been introduced as a result of food controls 
which is responsible for a certain measure of bias in reports oi pro¬ 
duction figures. There is a tendency to lower the figures of produc¬ 
tion in order to reduce the burden of procurement. For the State as 
a whole there is ‘advantage’ in the form of reduced exports or 
enlarged import quotas if overall production figures are reported to 
be lower than the actuals. 

6 During recent years there has been an increasing realisation 
of the importance of reliable statistics and improvements have been 
effected by the Ministry of Food & Agriculture, Government of Mia 
and the State governments mainly in the following direc ions. 

(i) The Government of Bihar have since 1944-45 adopted the 
method of complete enumeration and appomted special staffs^ for 
the enumeration of acreage statistics on the basis of field to d 
pection In West Bengal the method of complete enumera ion 
tried in the year 1944-45, but was replaced by the random sampl g 
method for collecting acreage statistics. The Government of Onssa 

also adopted the complete enumeration method 1 “. result is 

year discontinued it in favour of random sampto^ The result J 
that the reliability of statistics in Bihar and West Bengal has im 
proved in Orissa^he new methods have to be t continued for some 
years before appreciable improvement can be effected. 
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(ii) It was realised that the accuracy of the yield statistics could 
be improved by undertaking crop cutting surveys on a random 
sampling basis. A suitable sampling technique of crop cutting 
experiments has been evolved initially in respect of wheat and paddy 
and these experiments have gradually been extended to cover all the 
principal foodgrains under the Five-Year Coordinated Scheme of 
crop cutting experiments. 

(iii) Steps are being taken to extend the geographical coverage of 
crop forecasts in respect of commercial crops also and to increase 
the scope of forecasts so as to cover a number of other crops with the 
result that there are now 22 commodities under forecast as against 
14 in 1946-47. The reporting area for land utilization statistics has 
increased from 564 million acres in 1946-47 to 615 million acres in 
1949-50. 

(iv) The definition of the various items entering into the classifica¬ 
tion of land adopted for land utilisation statistics has been considered 
and revised classification giving more detailed information on land 
use on a uniform basis has been adopted with effect from 1950-51. 

(v) The abolition of jagirdaris and other privileged tenures all 
over the country may be expected to result in the establishment in 
due course, of a village revenue system which will in turn result in 
the improvement of primary statistics. 

7. While the improvements mentioned above have reduced the 
inaccuracy of agricultural statistics, there is still much to be desired 
in the organisation of the proper statistics in the country as a whole. 
It is necessary first of all, to complete the coverage for all areas and 
crops. Secondly, the estimates of yield have to be based on an objec¬ 
tive method instead of on “eye estimates” of reporting officers. 
Thirdly, a better coordination of the work relating to the collection 
of agricultural statistical data in the different States has to be achiev¬ 
ed. Lastly, there must be a certain amount of central supervision 
over the collection of agricultural statistics in States in order to 
ensure uniformity and comparability. 

8. An integrated scheme for improvement of area and yield statis¬ 
tics has been formulated by the Indian Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search. This scheme envisages improvement in the system of the 
collection of area and yield statistics in the States, training of field 
staff in the latest methods of random sampling and exercising central 
supervision over the area enumeration and field work relating to 
crop cutting experiments. Until such time as the new system is per¬ 
fected and adopted universally, the existing limitations of statistics 
mentioned above will continue. 

9. As the results of the Grow More Food campaign have to be 
directly related to overall production fig'ures, which in turn depend 
upon the area and yield statistics, the inaccuracies pointed out above- 
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affect the reliability of the statistics. While assessing the results of 
the Grow More Food campaign, these limitations will have always 
to be kept in view. The achievement of the threefold objective of 
statistics mentioned in the beginning has been further complicated 
by the non-availability of the basic statistics such as number and 
size of holdings, farm population, sources of irrigation, etc. which 
have an important bearing on the problem of increasing food produc¬ 
tion. One has therefore to rely on such statistical data as is avail¬ 
able and to concentrate effort on making them more reliable by the 
application of the latest techniques evolved in the light of experience 
gained. 



APPENDIX V 

NOTE ON TRENDS IN YIELDS OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN INDIA 

1. A statistical study of the trends in yield rates of principal crops 
in India has been recently made by the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research. Comparable yield data have been obtained for the 
years 1910-11 to 1945-46 and the study has been made individually in 
respect of each principal crop in selected States, as it is not correct 
to draw conclusions regarding trends based upon a single All-India 
series of overall yield rates of all crops put together. In view of 
the heterogenity in the methods of collection of statistics, the study 
has been confined only to the temporarily settled States. 

2. The following crops and States have been included in the 
study :— 

Cotton—Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Madras. 

Sugarcane—Punjab, U.P. and Madras. 

Rice—U.P., Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and Madras. 

Wheat—Punjab, U.P. and Madhya Pradesh. 

3. The main conclusions that emerge from the study are :— 

(i) The yield per acre in the case of commercial crops has in¬ 

creased; 

(ii) In respect of foodgrains, however, there has not been any 

consistent increase or decrease in all cases. 

A comparison of the yield per acre for the first quinquennium and the 
last quinquennium has shown in respect of cotton that, in Punjab, 
the yield per acre has gone up from 98 lbs. to 146 lbs. per acre and in 
Madras from 46 lbs. to 88 lbs. per acre. Similar comparison in 
respect of sugarcane has also revealed an increasing trend in Madras, 
showing a rise from 4.402 lbs. to 6.265 lbs. per acre. In U.P., however, 
the yield per acre which stood at 2,002 lbs. during the first quinquen¬ 
nium rose to 3,400 lbs. during the quinquennium ending 1936-37 to 
record a slight decline thereafter, standing at 2,628 lbs. during the 
last quinquennium. 

4. As regards foodgrains, in Madras, the yield per acre of rice has 
gone up from 883 lbs. to 1,001 lbs., the increase being mainly due to 
the increase in the percentage of area under irrigation. In Bombay, 
on the other hand, there is a perceptible although slight decline in 
yield rates from 926 lbs. to 896 lbs. while in Madhya Pradesh they 
are almost stationary. In U.P. again, there is a decline in yield per 
acre from 685 lbs. to 544 lbs. As regards wheat, the yield per acre 
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recorded a general increase in Punjab from 706 lbs. to 806 lbs. In 
U.P. and Madhya Pradesh on the other hand, there has been a decline 
in yield rates from 879 lbs. to 732 lbs. and from 550 lbs. to 367 lbs. 
respectively. 

5 . It has also been observed that in respect of foodgrains, the de¬ 
crease in yield per acre is generally associated with an increase in 
the area tinder the crop and that increase in the yield is associated 
with a general rise in the proportion of irrigation area. One reason 
for this general trend probably is that as the area increased, more 
and more marginal lands were brought under cultivation, which 
might have exercised, a depressing effect on the total average yield 
per acre in the State. It has also been noticed that in no State have 
all the crops studied shown a consistent decline in yield and, as such 
there is no real ground for the belief that there has been deteriora¬ 
tion in soil fertility or in standard husbandry in recent years. 

6. The above study was confined to the period ending with the 
year 1945-46 since official estimates for subsequent years were not 
considered to be strictly comparable. A separate study has, there¬ 
fore, been made for the period 1947-48 to 1950-51 on the basis of the 
results of crop-cutting experiments conducted by the I.C.A.R. in 
respect of wheat and paddy. Although four years constitute too 
short a period for making a study in trend analysis, particularly 
because the year 1950-51 was affected by adverse seasonal conditions, 
the attached Statement I nevertheless shows that in respect of 
wheat, the general level of yields has gone up. In respect of rice, 
however, it is noticed that yields per acre in 1948-49 were generally 
higher than in 1947-48 and that in view of the adverse seasonal condi¬ 
tions thereafter, production in the different States was affected to 
different degrees and the yields were lower than those in 1948-49 in 
most cases. The reason may be that the G.M.F. efforts were too 
widely dispersed in these areas and the adverse seasonal conditions 
have influenced the average yield per acre to such an extent that the 
G.M.F. efforts were not reflected in the average yield per acre for 
the State as a whole. It will be seen that with a fairly good season 
e.p., 1949-50 in Madhya Pradesh and 1950-51 in Madras, yields were 
appreciably higher. 

7. But though the results of G.M.F. measures adopted in the last 
few years are not reflected in the various State average yields 
because of (i) adverse seasonal conditions experienced during the 
past few years and (ii) the areas benefited by G.M.F. measures being 
just a small fraction of the total area under foodgrains the crop¬ 
cutting experiments conducted by the I.C.A.R. for an objective 
assessment of the actual results achieved through various schemes 
have conclusively proved the effectiveness of these various schemes 
in achieving higher yields per acre. 



8. It may be pointed out in this connection that the results of any 
study based on the official yield data which are obtained by the “eye 
estimation” method are subject to serious limitations. Firstly, the 
results should not be considered conclusive as indicating any real 
trend in view of the objective nature of the estimates, for, it has been 
found in the course of crop-cutting' surveys oh wheat and rice that • 
these tend to be somewhat biased. Secondly, the normal yields on 
which such official estimates are based, were initially pitched too 
high. If they have been subsequently revised and brought down, 
this will have a depressing effect on the seasonal yield. 

If really definite conclusions regarding the trend in yields are to 
be drawn, it is necessary to base them on objective data collected 
from crop-cutting surveys by the random sampling method. Such 
data are available in respect of the principal crops of wheat and rice 
only for recent years. These data for the short period for which 
they are available do not show any consistent increase or decrease in 
the average yield of wheat and rice. 

Statement I 

Average Yield Per Acre 
(According to Crop Cutting Surveys) 


(In lbs.) 


t 

Crops and States 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 # 

1---- 

Rice — 





Bombay . . . 

839 

857 

800 

743 

Madhya Pradesh .... 

711 

644 

790 

520 

Madras. 

945 

966 

837 

974. 

U. P. . . . . - 

544 

602 

479 

423 

Wheat — 





Madhya Pradesh .... 

339 

522 

452 

576 

Punjab . . 

772 

857 ! 988 

885 

U.P. . . . , . 

667 

568 

720 

798 
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(a) Below Rs. 50 thousand. ‘Figures relate to undivided State. t Figures are provisional and subject to revision. 
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APPENDIX VI — Statement II 


G. M. F. Campaign—Actual Expenditure (Central Govemmenfs 

Share) 

Indian Union (State-wise) 

(Ra. in crores) 

i ' I 

i j 

Name of State { 1943-47 j 1947-49 

1 Grants* 1 Grants* 

1 


Assam 




. 



0-23 

o-17 

Bihar 







0-23 

0-27 

Bombay 







0-78 

I ‘22 

Madhya Pradesh 







0-25 

o -33 

Madras . 







. 1-77 

2-35 

Orissa . 







0* 12 

0-43 

Punjab . 







N.A. 

0-02 

Uttar Pradesh 







0-19 

0-28 

West Bengal . 







0-42 (0) 

013 

Ajmer . . 







0*02 

005 

Coorg . 







0*02 

0*02 

Delhi . 







o-oi (A) 

O '02 



Total 


• 

• 


4-04 

5-29 


N.A.—Not available. 

* Expenditure out of loans sanctioned by the Central Government is not available. 

(а) Relates to the undivided State of Bengal. 

(б) Excludes Rs. 0-05 crores, advanced as taccavi to cultivators. 
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. F. Campaign—Additional Production—Targets and Achievements 

(State-wise) 
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35 

b 



(i Continued ) 







































G. M. F. Campaign—Schemewise Achievements —1949-50 and 1950-51 
(Units of work, acreage and additional production) 
























Total Manures Co) to (e) . . . 1,118,115 1,312,219(4) I 1,630 1,295 59>2?7 (—)24,7o8 
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APPENDIX IX 

G. M. F. Campaign — Targets — Schemewise —1951-52 

(Units of work, acreage and additional production) 


Name of Scheme 

Units of 
work 

Acreage to 
be benefited 

(Acres) 

Additional 
production 
over 1950-51 
(Tons) 

I. WORKS SCHEMES.— 

I. Irrigation Works — 

(n) Sinking of new wells 

1 

(Nos.) 

55,608 

277,020 

1 

(6) Repairs to old wells 

4,100 

15,600 

>• 83,285 

( e ) Construction of new tanks 

79 

4 L 390 

22,262 

(d) Repairs to old tanks 

1,748 

144,820 

24,832 

(r) Installation of persian wheels, 
rahats etc. .... 

5,140 

145,004 

16,209 

( J ) Construction & improvement 
of dams and channels 

6,554 

1,094,358 

230,386 

(g) Construction of irrigation 
tube-wells 

751 

159,900 

32,386 

(h) Pumping installations on 
rivers, channels, etc. . 

15,106 

274,900 

155,340 

( i ) Other irrigation works . 

6,882 

2 , 335,986 

371,035 

Total Irrigation (a) to (i) 

... 

4,488,978 

935,735 

2. Land Improvement Works — 

(a) Contour bunding works 

(Acres) 

116,445 

116,445 

7,060 

(4) Clearance & reclamation of 
waste lands :— 

(«) by States . . . j 

506,859 

506,859 

98,054 

(u) by C. T. O. . . i 

330,000 

330,000 

95,00 v 

(c) Mechanical cultivation . 

585,648 

585,648 j 

61,922 

(d) Other land improvement works 

828,227 

828,227 1 

87,826' 

Total Land Improvement Works 

(a) to (d) 

2 , 367,179 

2,367,179 

(e) 

376,023 

Total Works Schemes (i & 2) . 


6,856,157 

i, 3 h ,758 






( Continued ) 
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Name of Scheme 

Units ut 

work 

Acreage to 

be benefited 

(Acres) 

Additional 

production 

over 

1950-51 

(Tons) 

II. SUPPLY SCHEMES.— 

(Tons) 



1. Distribution oj Fertilizers — 




(a) Ammonium sulphate 

129,150 

3,439,400 

(—) 48,575 

(6) Super phosphate . 

10,110 

262,280 

X 

*•> 

CA 

00 

C/t 

(c) Other chemical fertilizers 

69,904 

568,474 

1,892 

Total Fertilizers (a) To (c) . 

209,164 

4,270,154 

(—) 44,531 (/) 

2. Distribution of Manures — 




(a) Oil cakes .... 

27,196 

142,617 

(—) 12,822 

(A) Bonemeal .... 

4,233 

42,149 

(—) 73 

( c ) Compost (Town) . 

2,700,306 

1,005,741 

15,726 

( d ) Green manures 

5,354 

337,290 

8,153 

(c) Other manures 

286,896 

353,740 

35,891 

Total Manures (a) to (e) 

3,023,985 

1,881,537 

46,875 

3. Distribution of Improved Cereal 
Seeds — 

in VJJ 



(a) Paddy seeds 

68,059 

2 , 735,374 

90,030 

(A) Wheat seeds 

■ - ■ 

9,398 

323,670 

1,612 

(c) Other seeds 

15,819 

. 1 , 574,188 

(—) 43,744 

Total Seeds (a) to (.; . 

129,363 (a) 

5,610,732 (c) 

68,660 (g ) 

Total Supply Schemes (i to 3) . 

3,372,012 (A) 

12,057,423 id) 

104,004 (A) 

III. OTHER SCHEMES 


90,000 

4,750 

GRAND TOTAL . 

... 

19*003,58° 

1,420,512 


(а) Includes 36,087 tons, for which scheme.wise details are not available. 

(б) Includes 9,500 tons, for which details are not available. 

(c) Includes 977,500 acres, for which details are not available. 

(d) Includes 295,000 acres, for which details are not available. 

(e) Includes 26,162 tons, for which details are not available. 

(f) Includes 29,737 tons, for which details are not available. 

(g) Includes 20,762 tons, for which details are not available. 

(A) Includes 33,000 tons, for which details are not available. 
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APPENDIX X 

Area Under Improved Varieties of Food Crops. 


(Lakh acres) 






Area under 

Total area 

Percentage of 

State 




improved 

under the 

Col. 2 to 





varieties 

crop 

Col. 3 

1 




2 

3 

4 

Paddy .— 







Bihar 




27'62* 

143-45 

19 

Madhya Pradesh 




to-17* 

89-33 

II 

Madras 




3-69 

101-26 

4 

Uttar Pradesh . 




8-25* 

93-34 

9 

> Bombay .. 




6-94* 

30 01 

23 

Punjab 




556 

556 

100 

Assam 




198 

40-48 

5 

West Bengal 




O'52* 

98-03 

o -5 

Hyderabad 



• . 

O'47* 

II- 3 I 

4 

MadhyaJBharat . 




o-o&t 

2-94 

3 

Mysore 




1-13* 

7-81 

14 

T ravancore-Cochin 




i-oot 

8-oo 

13 

Whtat.— 







Punjab 

Uttar Pradesh . 




30-29 

15-50 

30-29 

77-27 

100 

20 

Madhya Pradesh 




2 - 35 * 

25-03 

9 

Bihar 




2-28* 

13-68 

17 

Madhya Bharat . 




o- 4 if 

19-47 

2 

P. E. P. S. U. . 




2-82 

9-40 

30 

Jowar .— 







Bombay . 




30-62* 

101-15 

30 

Punjab 

. 

• 


6*22 

6-22 

100 

Madhya Bharat . 


• 

•- 

o-6zt 

27-60 

2 

Gram. — 







Punjab 


. 


31-65 

31-65 

100 

Uttar Pradesh . 

. 

. 

. 

6-67* 

60-28 

II 

Bihar 




1-50* 

12-68 

12 

Madhya Bharat . 

■ 

• 

• 

0 -I 2 f 

I 3-48 

1 

Bajra .— 







Bombay • 

. 

, 

• 

2-21* 

49-75 

4 

Punjab 


• 

* 

20-45 

20-45 

100 


* Includes figures for natural spread, 
t Relates to 1951-52. 

Nora—The figures given above are based on the replies to Questionnaire * A ’ received 
from the State Governments. These figures generally relate to the year 1950-51 and have 
not been verified either by the Ministry of Food & Agriculture or the Committee. 
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APPENDIX XI 

Ratio of Expenditure on Permanent Schemes to the Total Expenditure. 
Sanctioned Expenditure*. 




(Rs. 

in lakhs) 

Year 

1 

Total 

Expenditure! 

2 

Expenditure 

on 

permanent 
schemes ** 

3 

Percentage of 
Col. 3 to 
Col. 2 

4 

1947-48 . 

2,41-98(0) 

58-09 

24 

1948-49 . 

8,24-70(4) 

4,61 • 60 

56 

1949-50 . 

12,99-30 

10,39-41 

80 

1950-51 . 

28,17-94 

22,48-85 

80 

1951-52 . 

18,30-I5t 

i 5 , 29 - 56 t 

84 


* Includes figures of net expenditure upto 1950-51 and sanctioned expenditure 
for 1951-52 for Central Tractor Organisation. 

** Permanent schemes consist of minor irrigation works such as construction of wells 
tanks, small dams, etc. and land improvement schemes such as contour bunding^ land 
reclamation, etc. 

t Relates to loans and grants and 50 per cent of Food Bonus. 

t Provisional. 

(a) Includes Rs. 86-80 lakhs, scheme-wise details for which are not available. 

(4) Includes Rs. 148-09 lakhs, scheme-wise details for which are not available. 


GIPD- L—6x M, of F. & A.—15-7-53—2.5°o. 











